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NATURE OF CHARLES READE’S HEROINES 


HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


SAACH great novelist invents or 
discovers a certain type of 
feminine nature which is his 
predominant if not his favor- 
ite type, although it is by no 
means his only type. He may 
wholly depart from it, and easily paint its 
opposite, or he may vary it, and disguise it, 
without really departing from it; but this 
type in its most distinctive form will charac- 
terize him in the reader’s general impression. 
We have only to think of the dominant types 
of Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne, George 
Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and the rest, in order 
to realize the fact; and they need not be al- 
leged in proof, either themselves, or their 
analogues, or their opposites. We know what 
they are, and still better we know what the 
predominant type of such a minor novelist— 
he was very nearly a major novelist—as 
Charles Reade is: it is with an effort that I 
refrain from writing was, he and his works 
seem so quite of the past. I have lately been 
rereading them nearly all, with a keen sense 
of his extraordinary knowledge, and a re- 
gret for his knowingness in the region of 
woman’s nature which I could not so readily 
qualify. It was the fatal defect of his facul- 
ty that he valued himself most upon his know- 
ingness, and that he flourished it in the face 
of his readers instead of using his know- 
ledge to instruct and delight them. He liked 
better to release a spring, and let his heroine 
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jump at you out of a box than to have her 
grow softly upon you through the mystery of 
womanhood, a tangible and adorable person- 
ality. 
I 

Charles Reade’s peculiar invention is a spe- 
cies of coquette manquée. All coquettes are 
coquettes manquées in so far as the flirt is 
always self-defeated in her triumph, and loses 
more than she gains by any conquest. But 
the sort of coquette manquée that Reade in- 
vented is the flirt in whom the impulse of 
mere flirtation is arrested or interrupted by a 
throe of conscience, or a thrill of passion, 
and who for peace’ sake or love’s sake is will- 
ing to forego the pleasure of winning a 
heart to no other end than feeling it hers. 
She has the nature of a coquette, but the 
heart of a woman, and is capable of sudden 
and supreme self-sacrifice. She is as sinu- 
ous as a serpent in arriving finally at the 
effects of the dove. Reade perceived that 
there is something feline in every woman, 
but he also divined that in many and perhaps 
in most cases she wishes to use the arts of the 
cat for no worse purpose than getting a soft 
place in a man’s soul and sweetly purring 
there. This discovery appeared to him so ex- 
traordinary that he not only embodied its 
results in nearly all his heroines, but contin- 
ually shouted over it, and flaunted it as the 
great discovery of the age, or of every age. 
It was indeed a very pretty find, and was not 
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spoiled by the temperamental excesses of the 
discoverer, who was not without the qualities 
of his defects, and amidst. his violences to art 
and taste, his ground and lofty tumbling, and 
his antics of all sorts, had the gift of denoting 
the traits of his peculiar heroines with un- 
erring skill. He fired from the hip as well 
as the shoulder; he fired lying down, and 
standing on his head; he fired with his back 
to the target, looking into a mirror; he fired 
on the quick run; but he rarely failed to 
strike the centre of the mark, and when he 
rang the bell, one could (at least in one’s 
youth) forgive him if he leaped into the air 
and clicked his heels together with a whoop 
of triumph. 
II 

He was as apt to give a whoop of triumph 
upon a small occasion as a great; and he made 
no unusual noise over so admirable a creature 
as Lucy Fountain in “ Love me little, Love 
me long.” He was perhaps rather more bois- 
terous about Mrs. Bazalgette, who is the ulti- 
mation of all Lucy’s worst feminine tenden-* 
cies. We see in this full-blown flirt what 
Lucy might have been if she had not resolute- 
ly remained a bud, and kept her wiles and 
lures firmly folded within the green leaves 
of the calyx out of which they were suffered 
merely to peep. But this delightful girl is 
shown us with reticence almost as discreet as 
her own; and an artist who had a ’prentice 
boyishness to the last—his boyishness grew 
upon him, in fact—shows in her likeness 
more of the quiet of a master than in any 
other portraiture. She is most charmingly 
and originally imagined throughout. Many 
ladies, in fiction as well as out, have loved 
below them, but Lucy is the first girl of her 
kind to do so; for she is not romantic or pas- 
sionate, and is of a fancy well guarded by the 
knowledge and the wisdom of the world. 
She cannot help seeing that David Dodd is 
a hero in his unconscious way, but she is per- 
fectly aware that the mate of a merchantman 
is no mate for a young lady of her wealth 
and station, to say nothing of her birth and 
breeding. She is captivated by his career 
and character, but almost in an esthetic way 
at first, and not in any fond fashion of lov- 
ing him for the dangers he has passed. He 
surprises her, and then he interests her, and 
as it were, convinces her. Her heart slips 
away from her, while she is in full possession 
of her reason, and while she can still be 


shocked at his awkwardness and ashamed of 
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him, even,”at times. All the successive and 
synchronous facts of her consciousness are 
clearly and subtly, if not delicately studied; 
her beauty is vividly painted, and her little 
tricks and traits—the things in which per- 
sonality most shows itself, if not resides— 
are bewitchingly caught. Her serviceable 
subservience to her Aunt Bazelgette, which al- 
ways ends at some point where Lucy has made 
up her mind to have her own way, is of the 
same texture as her complaisance with her 
Uncle Fountain, who believes that she is go- 
ing to marry the man of his choice while she 
is sweetly meaning to marry the man of her 
own, or rather to let him marry the woman of 
his, for that is more exactly the relation of 
the strenuous David Dodd to the event. Her 
good sense and sagacity are equal to the de- 
mands upon them, even after marriage, when 
they so often fail with ladies who marry for 
love; and having let the mate of a merchant- 
man choose her, she chooses his lot in life 
and forsakes her own. She abdicates her 
place in society, and accepts her new condi- 
tion with the grace that distinguishes her 
in all things, great and small. 

In recently reading her history through 
again, I have found it, because of her, as 
delightful as it was at the first or the sec- 
ond reading. I have felt the author’s foibles 
more, but I think I have been also more 
sensible of his very uncommon cleverness, 
and I am more than ever grateful to him 
for such a girl as Lucy Fountain. He does 
not overdo her; in his most successful mo- 
ments he does not make such a clamor as 
usual; she has the ladylike power to put 
even her creator on his best behavior, and to 
make almost a master of him; just as she 
knows how to get the better of her Aunt 
Bazalgette and her Uncle Fountain, in their 
respective forms of selfishness, to keep Mr. 
Talboys from being offensive, and to prevent 
David Dodd from kicking him when she fails. 
She is the universal solvent of the story, re- 
conciling and adapting its warring elements, 
and when she has done her office, resuming 
her individuality at the final precipitation of 
events to lose it then in the absolute self- 
devotion of love. 

Ill 

I do not know in fiction a more pleasing 
story on the lines along which her story capers 
so nimbly. The situation is one which has 
always tempted the novelist and always will 
till novelists shall be no more. There is a 
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perennial fascination in the nofion of love 
between higher station and lower, but com- 
monly the fascination is too great for the nov- 
elist’s sense of proportion, his respect for 
probability, and his reverence for truth. He 
is very, very rarely so candid as Reade, who 
has dealt with it more than once, and always 
pretty faithfully, resisting fairly well the 
temptation to blink its implications. Differ- 
ence of social tradition is effaced in the glow 
of passion, as we see in the case of young 
ladies who now and then run away with their 
fathers’ coachmen; but their experience seems 
to be that it reasserts itself as passion fades. 
This is the experience of Lucy Fountain af- 
ter she becomes Mrs. David Dodd; but that 
adorable creature philosophically ignores what 
she practically knows: that is, she makes the 
best of the inevitable, and as we see in “ Very 
Hard Cash,” where the tale of her life after 
marriage, is continued from “ Love me little, 
Love me long,” she is not less fond of Dodd 
because he proves inalienably the simple he- 
roic sailor that she fell in love with him for® 
being. Few heroines are equal to so much, 
and it is for this reason chiefly that we must 
respect her. 

The author far more easily makes us like 
her; for it is easier to impart the sense of 
charm than the sense of character; and we 
begin to feel her charm. from the moment 
when, bored to death helpmg her Uncle 
Fountain find himself at the top of his fam- 
ily tree, “ by a gymnastic of courtesy she first 
crushed, and then so moulded a gown that 
it glided into a society smile.” You begin to 
feel her character still earlier, in that won- 
derful first chapter where she is shown the 
triumphant victim of her Aunt Bazalgette’s 
selfishness, a wily martyr who plans to have 
her own midst the flames of sacrifice, and a 
moralist who keeps her conscience clean from 
the environing pitch of Mrs. Bazalgette’s 
lies. This lady once takes possession of the 
drawing-room to try on a dress she means to 
make Lucy make over for her: 

“Mrs. Bazalgette then rang the bell, 
told the servant to say she was out if any 
one called, no matter who. Meantime Lucy, 
impressed with the gravity of her office, took 
the dress carefully down from the pegs; and 
as it would have been death to crease it, and 
destruction to let its hem sweep against any 
of the inferior forms of matter, she came 
down the stairs holding this female weapon 
of destruction as high above her head as 


and 
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Judith waves the sword of Holofernes in 
Etty’s immortal picture. The other had just 
found time to loosen her dress and lock one 
of the doors; she now locked the other, and 
the rites began. Well! ! ? ?% ‘ It fits you like 
a glove.’ ‘ Really? tell the truth now; it is a 
sin to tell a story—about a new gown. What 
a nuisance one can’t see behind one!’ ‘I 
could fetch another glass, but you may trust 
my word, aunt. This point behind is very be- 
coming; it gives distinction to the waist.’ 
‘Yes, Baldwin cuts these bodies better than 
Olivier; but the worst of her is, when it comes 
to the trimming you have to think for your- 
self; the woman has no mind; she is a pair 
of hands, and there is an end of her.” ‘I 
must confess it is a little plain, for one thing,’ 
said Lucy. ‘ Why, you little goose, you don’t 
think I am going to wear it like this. No; 
I thought of having down a wreath and bou- 
quet from Foster’s of violets and heart’s- 
ease —the bosom and sleeves covered with 
blonde, you know, and caught up here and 
there with a small bunch of the flowers. Then, 
in the centre heart’s- ease of the bosom I 
meant to have had two of my largest dia- 
monds set—hush!’ The door-handle worked 
viciously; then came rap! rap! rap! rap! 
* Tic—tic—tic! this is always the way. Who 
is there? Go away! You can’t come here.’ 
‘But I want to speak to you. What the deuce 
are you doing? said, through the key-hole, the 
wretch that owned the room in a mere legal 
sense. ‘ We are trying a dress. Come again 
in an hour.’ ‘Confound your dresses! Who 
is we?’ ‘ Lucy has got a new dress.’ ‘ Aunt!’ 
whispered Lucy, in a tone of piteous expos- 
tulation. ‘Oh, if it is Lucy. Well, good-by, 
ladies. I am obliged to go to London at a 
moment’s notice for a couple of days. You 
will have done by when I come back, perhaps ;’ 
and off went Bazalgette, whistling, but not 
best pleased. He had told his wife more than 
once that the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms 
of a house are the public rooms, and the bed- 
rooms the private ones.” 

Luey’s Aunt Bazalgette, whose husband is 
a banker, is determined she shall marry a 
brilliant financier; her Uncle Fountain, who 
is cultivating a family tree, has set his mind 
on her marrying a man of old family, as ex- 
emplified in his neighbor Talboys. When she 
goes to her uncle, he has the long-descended 
Talboys about the house pretty much all the 
time, and after a certain evening of him, he 
rejoices that he never saw her in better spirits. 
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“¢*T am glad you saw that,’ said Lucy, with 
a languid smile. ‘And how Talboys came 
out.’ ‘ He did,’ sighed Lucy. Here the young 
lady lighted softly on an ottoman, and sunk 
gracefully back with a weary-o’-the-world air; 
and when she had settled down like so much 
floss silk, fixing her eye on the ceiling, and 
doling her words out languidly yet thought- 
fully—just above a whisper: ‘ Uncle, darling,’ 
inquired she, ‘ where are the men we have all 
heard. of? ‘Hdw should I know? What 
men? ‘Where are the men of sentiment, 
that can understand a woman, and win her 
to reveal her real heart, the best treasure she 
has, uncle, dear?’ She paused for a reply; 
none coming, she continued, with decreasing 
energy: ‘Where are the men of spirit? the 
men of action? the upright, downright men, 
that Heaven sends to cure us of our disin- 
genuousness? Where are the heroes and the 
wits? (an infinitesimal yawn); ‘where are 
the real men? And where are the women to 
whom such men can do homage without de- 
grading themselves? where are the men who 
elevate a woman without making her mascu- 
line, and the women who can brighten and 
polish, and yet not soften the steel of man- 
hood—tell me, tell me instantly,’ said she, 
with still greater languor and want of ear- 
nestness, and her eyes remained fixed on the 
ceiling in deep abstraction.” 

Lucy’s aspiration for the heroic aptly pre- 
pares the way for David Dodd, who directly 
appears on the scene with his sister Eve, at 
one of those teas which replace with them the 
greater distinction of dinner. He tells stories 
of his seafaring, and supplies for her the de- 
mand she has made of her helpless uncle, and 
fills the long-felt want of her heart. Of 
course she knows this before she will own 
it; and the love- making goes deviously on 
and on, but never quite halts, though it 
often seems to halt. Through it all, Lucy 
is still Lucy, arming herself for final truth 
by all sorts of provisional feints, and never 
failing of a just sense of her sailor’s worth 
in any circumstances. Sometimes her mag- 
nanimity is severely tried, as when David, 
asked to be her aunt’s guest, appears among 
her fine company one day suddenly with his 
carpet-bag on his shoulder, the boy whom he 
had paid to carry it proving too weak for the 
work. Lucy manages so well that she com- 
mands her aunt’s entire admiration and es- 
teem, which Mrs. Bazalgette confesses in a 
reading of the girl’s nature. 
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“*Tf the gentlemen take you for a pane of 
glass, why, all the better; meantime, shall I 
tell you your real character? I have only 
just discovered it myself. ‘Oh, yes, aunt, 
tell me my character. I should so like to 
hear it from you.’ ‘Should you? said the 
other, a little satirically; ‘ well, then, you are 
an IN-NocENT FOX!’ ‘ Aunt!’ ‘ An in-no-cent 
fox; so run and get your work-box. I want 
you to run up a tear in my flounce.’ Lucy 
went thoughtfully for her work-box, murmur- 
ing ruefully, ‘I am an in-nocent fox—I am 
an in-nocent fox.’ She did not like her new 
character at all; it mortified her, and seemed 
self-contradictory as well as derogatory. On 
her return she could not help remonstrating: 
‘How can that be my character? A fox is 
cunning, and I despise cunning; and [I am 
sure I am not innocent, added she, putting 
up both hands and looking penitent. With . 
all this, a shade of vexation was painted on 
her lovely cheeks as she appealed against her 
epigram.” 

But the innocence of all the foxes in the 
world cannot save a girl from the love with 
which she has filled a true man’s heart, if 
she happens to have filled it from her own, 
and the time has to come when after long 
twisting and turning to escape him Lucy 
Fountain is forced to listen to David Dodd. 
It is when she comes back to the garden, 
where she thinks she has left her glove, and 
finds Dodd on his knees with his face to the 
ground. She almost runs over him. 

“* What are you doing, Mr. Dodd? David 
arose from his Oriental position, and, being a 
young man whose impulse always was to tell 
the simple truth, replied: ‘I was kissing the 
piace where you stood so long.’ He did not 
feel that he had done anything extraordi- 
nary, so he gave her this information com- 
posedly; but her face was scarlet in an in- 
stant; and he, seeing that, began to blush 
too. For once Lucy’s tact was baffled; she 
did not know what on earth to say, and she 
stood blushing likesa girl of fifteen. Then she 
tried to turn it off. ‘ Mr. Dodd, how can you 
be so ridiculous?” said she, affecting humorous 
disdain. But David was not to be put down 
now; he was launched. ‘1 am not ridiculous 
for loving and worshipping you, for you are 
worthy of even more love than any human 
heart can hold.’ ‘Oh, hush, Mr. Dodd! I 
must not hear this.’ ‘Miss Lucy, I can’t 
keep it any longer—you must, you shall hear 
me. You can despise my love if you will, 
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“*wHO IS THERE! GO AWAY! YOU CANNOT COME HERE!’ ” 


Drawn by Howarp Cuanpier Curisty. 
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but you shall know it before you reject it.’ 
‘Mr. Dodd, you have every right to be heard, 
but’ let me persuade you not to insist. Oh, 
why did I come back?’ ‘ The first moment I 
saw you, Miss Lucy, it was a new life to me. 
I never looked twice at any girl before. It 
is not your beauty only—oh, no; it is your 
goodness such as I never thought 
was to be found on earth. Don’t turn your 
head from me; I know my defects; could 
I look on you and not see them? My man- 
are blunt and rude—oh, how differ- 
ent from yours! —but you could soon make 
me a fine gentleman, I love you so. And I 
am only the first mate of an Indiaman; but 
| should be captain next voyage, Miss Lucy, 
and a sailor like has no all 
he has is his wife’s. The first lady in the 
land will not be petted as you will, if you 
will look kindly on me. Listen to me,’ trying 


. 
goodness 


ners 


me expenses ; 


to tempt her. ‘No, Miss Lucy, I have no- 
thing to offer you worth your acceptance, 
only my love. No man ever loved woman 


ae I leve you; it is not love, it is worship, it 
is adoration! Ah! she is going to speak to me 
at last!’ Lucey presented at this moment a 
strange contrast of calmness and agitation. 
Iler bosom heaved quickly, and she was pale, 
but her voice was calm, and, though gentle, 
decided. ‘I know you love me, Mr. Dodd, and 
I feared this. I have tried to save you the 
mortification of being declined by one who, in 
many things, is your inferior. I have even 
been rude and unkind to you. Forgive me 
for it. I meant kindly. I regret it now. 
Mr. Dodd, I thank you for the honor you do 
me, but I cannot accept your love.’ There 
was a pause, but David’s tongue seemed glued 
to the roof of his mouth. He was not sur- 
prised, yet he was stupefied when the blow 
came. At last he gasped out: ‘ You love some 
other man?’ Lucy was silent. ‘ Answer me, 
for pity’s sake; give me something to help 
‘You have no right to ask me such a 
question, but—I have no attachment, Mr. 
Dodd.’ ‘Ah! then one word more; is it be- 
cause you cannot love me, or because I am 
poor, and only first mate of an Indiaman?’ 
‘That I will not answer. You have no right 
to question a lady why she— Stay! you wish 
Well, why not, if that will 
cure you of this unfortunate— Think what 
you please of me, Mr. Dodd,’ murmured Lucy, 


’ 
me, 


to despise me. 


sadly. ‘Ah! you know I can’t,’ cried David, 
despairingly. “I know that you esteem me 
more than I deserve. Well, I esteem you, 
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Why, then, can we not be friends? 
You have only to promise me you will never 
return to this subject—come!’ 


‘Me promise 
not "to love you! What is the use? Me be 
your friend, and nothing more, and stand 
looking on at the heaven that is to be anoth- 
er’s, and never to be mine? It is my turn to de- 
cline. Never. Betrothed lovers or strangers, 
but nothing between!.... Shall I go now? 
‘Yes,’ murmured Lucy, softly, trying to dis- 
arm the fatal word. ‘ Forget me—and—for- 
give me!’ and, with this last word scarce audi- 
ble, she averted her face, and held out her 
hand with angelic dignity, modesty, and pity. 
The kind words and the gentle action brought 
down the stout heart that had looked death 
in the face so often without flinching. ‘ For- 
give you, sweet angel!’ he cried; ‘I pray 
Heaven to bless you, and to make you as hap- 
py as I am desolate for your sake. Oh, you 
show me more and more what I this 
day. God bless you! God bless—’ and Da- 
vid’s heart filled to choking, and he burst 
out sobbing despairingly, and the hot tears 
ran suddenly from his eyes over her hand as 
he kissed and kissed it. Then, with an al- 
most savage feeling of shame (for these were 
not eyes that were wont to weep), he uttered 
one cry of despair and ran away, leaving her 
pale and panting heavily. She looked at her 
hand, wet with a hero’s tears, and for the 
second time her own began to gush.” 

No intelligent reader would suppose this 
was the end, although he had not already 
been told that the lovers are securely wedded 
before the tale is done. Their story is sub- 
ordinately prolonged, as we all know, through 
“Very Hard Cash,” and I do not think that 
there is anything Mrs. David Dodd says or 
does in that rather inferior book to decharac- 
terize Miss Lucy Fountain. That girl is a 
great invention, and if it is true, as I have 
several times contended in these papers, that 
a novelist’s power is to be tested largely by 
his success in dealing with feminine nature, 
T do not see why I have called Charles Reade 
a minor novelist. It must be that the of 
fences of his manner, and the impertinences 
of his method have weighed too heavily with 
me. It is certain that these are so many and 
so grievous that a far more lenient critic 
might find them damnatory. 


IV 
Lucy Fountain is of the same type of hero- 
ine as Helen Rolleston in “ Foul Play,” and 
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the heroine of “A Terrible Temptation.” 
There is another type, the frankly honest, or 
the almost frankly honest, type which he 
deals with in Christie Johnstone in the fovel 
of her name, and Katharine Gaunt in “ Grif- 
fith Gaunt,” and Margaret in “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” and Grace Carden in “ Put 
Yourself in his Place”; but each of these 
has some little hint or tint of the Lucy 
Fountain type in her, which is perhaps no- 
thing, after all, but the ultimate and inev- 
itable expression of her femininity. Possibly 
when women are quite equal in their chances 
and conditions with men they will cease to 
be innocent foxes; but in the mean time we 
must be glad and grateful when they are in- 
nocent. 

Still another type of heroine in Charles 
Reade’s fiction is that supremely illustrated 
by the titulary heroine of “ Peg Woffington.” 
If such heroines could always be openly 
or professionally of the theatre, we should 
have no right to object that they are mechani- 
cal. Actresses are and must be so entirely 


subservient to the exigencies of the stage 
that they end by exchanging their nature 
for its artifice, and in the highest effects of 
character deliver a coup de thédtre. It is 
not that they stab the potatoes; but that they 
peel them or mash with one eye on the pub- 
lic; or that they conceive of nothing sub- 
limer than eating a poisoned potato so that 
their rivals may marry the men they love. 
It is not their fault, poor things: they have 
been so warped by their art that they can- 
not imagine anything finer than the de- 
vices with which they have brought down 
houses; or their inventors cannot imagine it 
for them, which is quite as bad in effect. 

Charles Reade was of a better theatre than 
Charles Dickens, but he was of the theatre; 
and you seem to be reading a dramatization 
of his novels, rather than the novels them- 
selves. Yet they are ingenious, brilliant, wit- 
ty, and abound in true suggestions of fem- 
ininity; and their heroines merit much more 
attention than can be given them in a single 
paper. 





LOVE 


BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB 


Love is a day 


With no thought of a morrow; 


Love is a joy 


With no thought of sorrow. 


Love is to give 


With no thought of receiving; 


Love is to trust— 


Without quite believing. 
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Stories for Young and Of 


NO. VIIL.—HUNTING THE FOX 


ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 


Tl is idle to expect every one to 
know everything in, the world 
without being told. If we had 
been brought up in the coun- 
try we should have known 
that it is not done to hunt the 
fox in August. But in the Lewisham Road 
the most observing boy does not notice the 
dates when it is proper to hunt foxes. 

And there are some things you cannot bear 
to think anybody would think you would do; 
that is why I wish to say plainly at the very 
beginning that none of us would have shot 
a fox on purpose, even to save our skins. Of 
course, if a man were at bay in a cave, and 
had to defend girls from the simulacrous at- 
tack of a herd of savage foxes, it would be 
different. A man is bound to protect girls, 
and take care of them. They can jolly well 
take care of themselves really, it seems to me; 
still, this is what Albert’s uncle calls one of 
the “rules of the game,” so we are bound to 
defend them and fight for them—to the death, 
if needful. 

Denny knows a quotation which says, 





What dire offence from harmlegs causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trefoil things! 


(It is from the poet Pope.) 
He says this means that all great events 
come from three things—threefold like the 


threefold clover, or trefoil, and the causes 
are always harmless. (Trefoil is short for 
threefold.) 

There were certainly three things that led 
up to the adventure which is now going to be 
told you. The first was our Indian uncle 
coming down to the country to see us. The 
second was Denny’s tooth. The third was 
only our wanting to go hunting, but if you 
count it in, it makes the thing about the tre- 
foil come right. And all these causes were 
harmless. 

It is a flattering thing to say, and it was 
not Oswald who said it, but Alice. She said 
she was certain our uncle missed us, and that 
he felt he could no longer live without seeing 
his Dear Ones. (That was us.) 

Anyway, he came down to the house where 
we were staying; he came without warning, 
which is one of the few bad habits that ex- 
cellent Indian man has, and this habit has 
ended in unpleasantness more than once. 

However, this time it was all right. He 
came on rather a dull kind of a day when no 
one had thought of anything particularly 
amusing to do. So that, as it happened to 
be dinner-time, and we had just washed our 
hands and faces, we were all spotlessly clean 
(compared with what we are sometimes, I 
mean, of course). 

We were just sitting down to dinner, and 
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Albert’s uncle was just plunging the knife 
into the hot heart of the steak pudding, when 
there was the rumble of wheels, and the sta- 
tion fly stopped at the garden gate. And in 
the fly, sitting very upright, with his hands 
on his knees, was our Indian relative so much 
beloved. He looked very smart, with a rose 
in his button-hole. How different from what 
he looked in other days when he helped us to 
pretend that our currant pudding was a wild 
boar we were killing with our forks! Yet, 


‘though tidier, his heart still beat kind and 


true. You should not judge people harshly 
because their clothes are tidy. He had din- 
ner with us, and then we showed him round 
the place, and told him everything we 
thought he would like to hear, and about 
Dora being bitten by an old meat-tin in the 
moat, and thinking it was a crocodile; and he 
said, 

“Tt makes my blood boil to think of it.” 

Noél said that he was sorry for that, be- 
cause every one else we had told it to had 
owned, when we asked them, that it froze 
their blood. 

“Ah,” said the uncle, “but in India we 
learn how to freeze our blood and boil it at 
the same time.” 

In those hot longitudes perhaps the blood 
is always near boiling-point, which accounts 
for Indian tempers, though not for the curry 
and pepper they eat. But I must not wan- 
der; there is no curry at all in this story. 
About temper I will not say. 

The uncle let us all go with him to the 
station when the fly came back for him, 
and when we said good-by he tipped us all 
half a quid, without any insidious distinc- 
tions about age, or considering whether you 
were a boy or a girl. Our Indian uncle is a 
true-born Briton, with no nonsense about him. 

We cheered him like one man as the train 
went off, and then we offered the fly-driver a 
shilling to take us back to the four cross- 
roads; and the grateful creature did it for no- 
thing, because, he said, the gent had tipped 
him something like. How scarce is true grati- 
tude! So we cheered the driver, too, for this 
rare virtue, and then went home to talk about 
what we should do with our money. 

I cannot tell you all that we did with it, 
because money melts away “like snow 
wreaths in thawjean,” as Denny says, and 
somehow the more you have the more quickly 
it melts. We all went into Maidstone, and 
came back with the most beautiful lot of 


brown-paper parcels, with things inside that 
supplied long-felt wants; but none of them 
were important except what Oswald and 
Denny clubbed to buy. 

This was a pistol, and it took all the money 
they both had; but when Oswald felt the un- 
comfortable inside sensation that reminds 
you who it is and his money that are soon 
parted, he said to himself: 

“T don’t care. We ought to have a pistol 
in the house, and one that will go off, too; not 
those rotten flint-locks. Suppose there should 
be burglars, and us totally unarmed!” 

We took it in turns to have the pistol, and 
we decided never to practise with it except 
far from the house, so as not to frighten the 
grown-ups, who are always much nervouser 
about fire-arms than we are. 

It was Denny’s idea, getting it, and Os- 
wald owns it surprised him. We got it while 
the others were grubbing at the pastry-cook’s 
in the High Street, and we said nothing about 
it till after tea, though it was hard not to 
take it out and fire at the birds onthe tele- 
graph wires as we came home in the train. 

After tea we called a council in the straw- 
loft, and Oswald said, 

“Denny and I have got a secret.” 

“T know what it is,” Dickie said, con- 
temptibly, “you’ve found out that shop in 
Maidstone where peppermint rock is four 
ounces a penny.. H. O. and I found it out be- 
fore you did.” 

Oswald said: “ You shut up! If you don’t 
want to hear the secret, you’d better bunk. 
I’m going to administer the Secret Oath.” 

This is a very solemn oath, and only used 
about real things, and never for pretending 
ones; so Dickie said: 

“Oh, all right. Go ahead! I thought you 
were only fooling.” 

So they all took the Secret Oath. Noél 
made it up long before, when he had found 
the first thrush’s nest we ever saw, in the 
Blackheath garden: 


I will not tell, I will not reveal, 
I will not touch, nor try to steal, 
And may I be called a Beastly Sneak 
If this great Secret I ever repeat. 


It is a little wrong about the poetry, but it is 
a very binding promise. They all repeated it, 
down to H. O. 
* Now then,” Dickie said, “ what’s up?” 
Oswald, in proud silence, drew the pistol 
from his breast and held it out; and there 
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was a murmur of awful amazement and re- 
spect from every one of the council. The 
pistol was not loaded, so we let even the girls 
have it in their own hands to look at. 

And then Dickie said, “ Let’s go hunting.” 

And we decided that we would. H. O. 
wanted to go down to the village and get 
penny horns at the shop, for the huntsmen to 
wind, like in the song; but we thought it 
would be more modest not to wind horns or 
anything noisy—at any rate, not until we had 
run down our prey. But his talking of the 
song made us decide that it was the fox we 
wanted to hunt. We had not been particu- 
lar which animal we hunted before that. 

Oswald let Denny have first go with the 
pistol, and when we went to bed he slept with 
it under his pillow, but not loaded, for fear 
he should have a nightmare, and draw his fell 
weanon before he was properly awake. 

Oswald let Denny have it, because Denny 
had toothache, and a pistol is consoling, 
though it does not actually stop the pain of 
the tooth. The toothache got worse, and Al- 
bert’s uncle looked at it, and said it was very 
loose, and Denny owned he had tried to crack 
a damson-stone with it. Which accounts. He 
had creosote and camphor, and went to bed 
early, with his tooth tied up in red flannel. 

Oswald knows it is right to be very kind 
when people are ill, and he forebore to wake 
the sufferer next morning by buzzing a pillow 
at him, as he generally does. He got up and 
went over to shake the invalid, but the bird 
had flown and the nest was cold. The pistol 
was not in the nest either, but Oswald found 
it afterwards under the looking-glass on the 
dressing-table. He had just awakened the 
others (with a hair-brush, because they had 
not got anything the matter with their teeth), 
when he heard wheels, and, looking out, be- 
held Denny and Albert’s uncle being driven 
from the door in the farmer’s high cart with 
the red wheels. 

We dressed extra quick so as to get down- 
stairs to the bottom of the mystery. And we 
found a note from Albert’s uncle. It was ad- 
dressed to Dora, and said: 

“Denny’s toothache got him up in the 
small hours. He’s off to the dentist to have 
it out with him, man to man. Home to 
lunch.” 

Dora said, 

“ Denny’s gone to the dentist—” 

“T expect it’s a relation,” H. O. said; 
“ Denny must be short for Dentist.” 


I suppose he was trying to be funny; he 
really does try very hard. He wants to be a 
clown when he grows up. 

The others laughed. 

“T wonder,” Dickie said, “ whether he’ll get 
a shilling or half a crown for it.” 

Oswald had been meditating in gloomy si- 
lence. Now he cheered up and said: 

“Of course. I’d forgotten that. He’ll get 
his money, and the drive too. So it’s quite 
fair for us to have the fox-hunt while he’s 
gone. I -was thinking we should have to put 
it off.” 

The others agreed that it would not be un- 
fair. 

“We can have another one another time if 
he wants to,” Oswald said. 

We know foxes are hunted in red coats and 
on horseback. Of course, we couldn’t do 
this; but H. O. had the old red football jer- 
sey that was Albert’s uncle’s when he was at 
Loretto. He was pleased. 

“ But I do wish we’d had horns,” he said, 
grievingly. “I should have liked to wind the 
horn.” 

“ We can pretend horns,” Dora said. 

But he answered: “I didn’t want to pre- 
tend. I wanted to wind something.” 

“ Wind your watch,” Dickie said. And that 
was unkind, because we all know H. O.’s 
watch is broken, and when you wind it it only 
rattles inside without going in the very least. 

We did not bother to dress up much for the 
hunting expedition— just cocked hats and 
lath swords—and we tied a card on to H. O.’s 
chest with 


“ MOAT-HOUSE FOX-HUNTERS ” 


on it; and we tied red flannel round all the 
dogs’ necks, to show they were fox-hounds. 
Yet it did not seem to show it plainly; some- 
how it made them look as if they were not 
fox-hounds, but their own natural breeds— 
only with sore throats. 

Oswald slipped the pistol and a few car- 
tridges into his pocket. He knew, of course, 
that foxes are not shot, but he said, 

“Who knows whether we may not meet a 
bear or a rhinoceros ?”’ 

We set off gayly. Across the orchard and 
through two corn-fields, and along the edge 
of another, and so we got into the wood, 
through a gap we had happened to make a 
day or two before, playing “follow my 
leader.” 
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The wood was very quiet and green, and 
the dogs were happy and most busy. Once 
Pincher started a rabbit. We said View 
halloo! immediately, and started in pursuit; 
but the rabbit went and hid, so that even 
Pincher could not find him, and we went on. 
3ut we saw no foxes. 

So at last we made Dickie be a fox, and 
chased him down the green rides. (A wide 
walk in a wood is called a ride even if people 
never do anything but walk in it.) 

We had only three hounds, Lady, Pincher, 
and Martha, so we joined the glad throng, 
and were being hounds as hard as we could, 
when we suddenly came barking round a cor- 
ner in full chase—and stopped short, for we 
saw that our fox had stayed his hasty flight. 
Our fox was stooping over something reddish 
that lay beside the path, and he cried, 

“T say, look here!” in tones that thrilled us 
throughout. 

Our fox—whom we must now call Dickie, 
so as not to muddle the narration—pointed to 
the reddy thing that the dogs were sniffing 
at. . 

“Tt’s a real live fox,” he said. And so it 
was. At least it was real, only it was quite 
dead, and when Oswald lifted it up its head 
was bleeding. It had evidently been shot 
through the brain, and expired instantly. Os- 
wald explained this to the girls when they 
began to ery, at the thought of the poor 
beast’s sufferings; he felt a bit sorry him- 
self, 

The fox was cold; but its fur was so pretty, 
and its tail, and its little feet. Dickie strung 
the dogs on the leash; they were so much in- 
terested, we thought it was better. 

“T does seem horrid to think it Il never see 
again out of its poor little eyes,” Dora said, 
blowing her nose. 

“And never run about through the wood 
again lend me your hanky, Dora,” said 
Alice. 

“ And never be hunted or get into a hen- 
roost, or a trap, or anything exciting, poor 
little thing!” said Dickie. 

The girls began to pick green chestnut 
leaves to cover up the poor fox’s fatal wound, 
and Noél began to walk up and down making 
faces, the way he always does when he’s mak- 
ing poetry. , He cannot make one without the 
other. It works both ways. 

“What are we going to do now?” H. O. 
said. “ The huntsman ought to cut off its tail, 
I know. Only I’ve broken the big blade of 
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my knife, and the other 
good.” 

The girls gave H. O. a displeased shove, 
and even Oswald said, “Shut up.” For 
somehow we all felt we did not want to play 
fox-hunting any more that day. When his 
deadly wound was covered the fox hardly 
looked dead at all. 

“ Oh, I wish it wasn’t true,” Alice said. 

Daisy had been crying all the time, and now 
she said, 

“] should like to pray God to make it not 
true.” 

But Dora kissed her, and told her that was 
no good—ouly she might pray God to take 
care of the fox’s poor little babies, if it had 
had any; which I believe she has done ever 
since. 

“Tf only we could wake up and find it 
was a horrid dream,” Alice said. 

It seems silly that we should have cared so 
much when we had really set out to hunt 
foxes with dogs—but it is true. The fox’s 
little feet looked so helpless. And there was 
a dusty mark on its side that I know would 
not have been there if it had been alive and 
able to wash itself. 

Noél now said, “ This 
poetry: 


never was any 


is the piece of 


“ Here lies poor Reynard, who is slain. 
He will not come to life again. 
I never will the huntsman’s horn 
Wind since the day that I was born 
Until the day I die; 
For I don’t like hunting, and this is why.” 


When we had said it was a very nice piece 
of poetry, H. O. said, “ Let’s have a funeral.” 
This pleased everybody; and we got Dora to 
take off her petticoat to wrap the fox in, so 
that we could carry it to our garden and 
bury it, without bloodying our jackets. Girls’ 
clothes are silly in one way, but I think they 
are useful too. A boy cannot take off more 
than his jacket and waistcoat in any emer- 
gency, or he is at once entirely undressed. 
But I have known Dora take off as much as 
two petticoats for useful purposes and look 
just the same outside afterwards. 

We boys took it in turns to carry the fox. 
It was very heavy. 

When we got near the edge of the wood 
Noél said: 

“Tt would be better to bury it here, where 
the leaves can talk funeral songs over its 
grave forever—and the other foxes can come 
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and cry if they want to.” He dumped the 
fox down on the moss under a young oak- 
tree as he spoke. “If Dickie fetched the 
spade or fork we could bury it here,” he went 
on, “ and then he could tie up the dogs at the 
same time.” 

“You’re sick of carrying it,” Dickie said, 
“that’s what it is.” But he went, on condi- 
tion the rest of us boys went too. 

While we were gone the girls dragged the 
fox to the edge of the wood—it was a differ- 
ent edge to the one we went in by, close to a 
lane—and while they waited for the digging 
(or fatigue) party to come back, they collect- 
ed a lot of moss and green things to make the 
fox’s long home soft for it to lie in. There 
are no flowers in the woods in August, which 
is a pity. 

When we got back with the spade and fork 
we dug a hole to bury the fox in. We did not 
bring our dogs back, because they were too ex- 
cited about the funeral to behave with real re- 
spectable calmness. The ground was loose and 
soft, and easy to dig, when we had scraped 
away the broken bits of sticks and the dead 
leaves and the wild honeysuckle. Oswald 
used the fork, and Dickie had the spade. Noél 
maJte faces and poetry—he was struck so that 
morning—and the girls sat stroking the clean 
parts of the fox’s fur till the grave was deep 
enough. At last it was; then Daisy threw in 
the leaves and grass, and Alice and Dora took 
the poor dead fox by his two ends and put 
him in the grave. They could not lower him 
slowly; he was dropped in, really. Then we 
covered the poor furry body with leaves, and 
Noél said the Burial Ode he had made up. 
He-says this was it, but it sounds better now 
than it did then, so I think he must have done 
something to it since. 


THE FOX’S BURIAL ODE 


Dear Fox, sleep here and do not wake; 
We picked these leaves for your sake. 
You must not try to rise or move— 
We give you this grave with our love. 
Close by the wood where once you grew 
Your mourning friends have buried you. 
If you had lived you’d not have been 
(Been proper friends with us) I mean; 
But now you’re laid upon the shelf, 
Poor Fox, you cannot help yourself. 
So, as I say, we are your loving friends, 
And here your Burial Ode, dear Foxy, ends. 
P. S. When in the moonlight bright 
The Foxes wander of a night, 
They'll pass your grave and fondly 
think of you. 
Exactly like we always mean to do. 
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So now, dear Fox, adieu. 
Your friends are few 
But true 

To you. 

Adieu! 


When this had been said we filled in the 
grave, and covered the top of it with dry 
leaves and sticks, to make it look like the 
rest of the wood. People might think it was 
treasure and dig it up, if they thought there 
was anything there; and we wished the poor 
fox to sleep sound and not to be disturbed. 

The ceremony was over. We folded up 
Dora’s blood-stained pink cotton petticoat, 
and turned to leave the sad spot. 

We had not gone a dozen yards down the 
lane when we heard footsteps and a whistle 
behind us, and a scratching and whining— 
and we looked around to see; and a gentle- 
man with two fox-terriers had called a halt 
just by the place where we had interred the 
“little red rover.” 

The gentleman stood in the lane, but the 
dogs were digging; we could see their tails 
wagging and see the dust fly. And we saw 
where. We ran back. 

“Oh, please do stop your dogs digging 
there,” Alice said. 

The gentleman said, “ Why ?”’ 

“ Because we’ve just had a funeral, and 
that’s the grave.” 

The gentleman whistled; but the fox-ter- 
riers were not trained like Pincher, who was 
trained by Oswald. The gentleman stepped 
through the hedge gap. 

“ What have you been burying—a pet dicky- 
bird, eh?” said the gentleman, kindly. He 
had riding-breeches and white whiskers. 

We did not answer, because now, for the 
first time, it came over all of us—in a rush of 
blushes and uncomfortableness—that burying 
a fox is a suspicious act. I don’t know why 
we felt this—but we did. 

Noél said, dreamily, 


“We found his murdered body in the wood, 
And dug a grave by which the mourners stood.” 


But no one heard him except Oswald, be- 
cause Alice and Dora and Daisy were all 
jumping about with the jumps of unrestrain- 
ed anguish, and saying: “Oh, call them off! 
Don’t! Don’t! Don’t! Don’t let them dig.” 

Alas! Oswald was, as usual, right. The 
ground of the grave had not been trampled 
down hard enough—and he had said so plain- 
ly at the time, but his prudent counsels had 
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been overruled. Now these busybodying, med- 
dling, mischief-making fox-terriers (how dif- 
ferent from beautifully trained Pincher, who 
minds his own business unless told otherwise!) 
had seratched away the earth, and laid bare 
the reddish tip of the poor corpse’s tail. 

We all turned to go without a word—it 
seemed to be no use staying any longer. 

But in a moment the gentleman with the 
whiskers had got Noél and Dickie by the ears; 
they were nearest him. H. O. hid in the 
hedge. Oswald, to whose noble breast sneak- 
ishness is, I am thankful to say, a stranger, 
would have scorned to esecape—but he ordered 
his sisters to bunk in a tone of command 
which made refusal impossible. 

“And bunk sharp, too,” he added, stern- 
ly. “Cut along home.” 

So they cut. 

The white-whiskered gentleman now en- 
couraged his mangy fox-terriers by every 
means at his command to continue their vile 
and degrading occupation; holding on all the 
time to the ears of Dickie and Noél, who dis- 
dained to ask for mercy. Dickie got purple, 
and Noél got white. It was Oswald who 
said: 

“Don’t hang on to them, sir; we won’t cut. 
I give you my word of honor.” 

“ Your word of honor,” said the gentleman, 
in tones for which, in happier days, when peo- 
ple drew their bright blades and fought duels, 
I would have had his heart’s dearest blood. 
But now Oswald remained calm and polite as 
ever. 

“Yes, on my honor,” he said, and the gen- 
tleman dropped the ears of Oswald’s brothers 
at the sound of his firm, unswerving tones. He 
dropped the ears, and pulled out the body of 
the fox, and held it up. The dogs jumped up 
and yelped. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you talk very big about 
words of honor. Can you speak the truth?” 

Dickie said, “ If you think we shot it you’re 
wrong. We know better than that.” 

The white-whiskered one turned suddenly 
to H. O. and pulled him out of the hedge. 

“ And what does that mean?” he said, and 
he was pink with fury to the ends of his large 
ears, as he pointed to the card on H. O.’s 
breast, which said, 


“MOAT-HOUSE FOX-HUNTERS.” 


Then Oswald said: “ We-were playing at 
fox-hunting, but we couldn’t find anything 
but a rabbit that hid, so my brother was being 
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the fox; and then we found the fox shot 
dead, and I don’t know who did it; and we 
were sorry and we buried it; and that’s 
all.” 

“ Not quite,” said the riding-breeches gen- 
tleman, with what I think you call a bitter 
smile, “not quite. This is my property, and 
I'll have you up for trespass and damage. 
Come along now. No nonsense. I’m a magis- 
trate, and I’m Master of the Hounds. “& 
vixen too! What did you shoot her with? 
You’re too young to have a gun; sneaked 
your father’s revolver, I suppose!” 

Oswald thought it was better to be goldenly 
silent. But it was vain. The Master of the 
Hounds made him empty his pockets, and 
there was the pistol and the cartridges. 

The magistrate laughed a harsh laugh of 
successful disagreeableness. 

“ All right,” said he. “ Where’s your li- 
cense? You come with me. A week or two 
in prison—” 

I don’t believe now he could have done it— 
but we all thought then he could, and, what’s 
more, would. 

So HI. O. began to ery, but Noél spoke up. 
His teeth were chattering, yet he spoke up 
like a man. 

He said: “ You don’t know us. You’ve no 
right not to believe us, till you’ve found us 
out in a lie. We don’t tell lies. You ask 
Albert’s uncle if we do.” 

“Hold your tongue,” 
whiskered. 

But Noél’s blood was up. 

“Tf you do put us in prison without being 
sure,” he said, trembling more and more, 
“you are a horrible tyrant like Caligula and 
Herod and the Spanish Inquisition—and I 
will write a poem about you, in prison, and 
people will curse you for ever and ever.” 

“pon my word,” said White Whiskers, 
who was now quite purple, “we'll see about 
that,” and he turned up the lane with the fox 
hanging from one hand, and Noél’s ear once 
more reposing in the other. 

I thought Noél would cry or faint, but he 
bore up nobly, exactly like an early Chris- 
tian martyr. 

The rest of us came along too. I carried 
the spade, and Dickie the fork; H. O. had the 
card, and Noél had the magistrate. 

At the end of the lane, there was Alice. 
She had bunked home, obeying the orders of 
her thoughtful brother, but she had bunked 
back again like a shot, so as not to be out of 


’ 


said the white- 
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“COLLECTED MOSS AND GREEN THINGS TO MAKE THE FOX’S LONG HOME SOFT.” 
Drawn by Reeinatp B. Biron. 


the scrape. She is almost worthy to be a boy, 
for some things. 

She spoke to the magistrate, and said, 

“ Where are you taking him?” 

The outraged majesty of the magistrate 
said, “ To prison, you naughty little girl!” 

Alice said: “ Noél will faint. Somebody 
once tried to take him to prison before— 
about a dog. Do please come to our house 
and see our uncle—at least, he’s not, but it’s 
the same thing. We didn’t kill the fox, if 
that’s what you think—indeed we didn’t. Oh, 
dear! I do wish you’d think of your own lit- 
tle boys and girls, if you’ve got any, or else 
about when you were little. You wouldn’t 
be so horrid if you did.” 

I don’t know which, if either, of these top- 
ics the Fox-hound Master thought of—but 
he said, 

“ Well, lead on!” and he let go: Noél’s ear, 
and ‘Alice snuggled up to Noél and put her 
arm around him. 

It was a frightened procession, whose cheeks 
were pale with alarm—except Those between 
white whiskers, and they were red—that wound 
in at our gate and into the hali, where the 
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floor is black and white marble in squares like 
a chess-board. 

Dora and Daisy were at the door. The pink 
petticoat lay on the dining-room table, all 
stained with the gore of the departed. Dora 
looked at us all, and she saw that it was se- 
rious. She pulled out the big oak chair and 
said, “Won’t you sit down?” very kindly to 
the white-whiskered magistrate. 

He grunted, but did as she said. 

Then he looked about him in a comfort- 
less silence—and so did we. 

At last he said: “ Come—you didn’t try to 
bolt. Speak the truth, and I’ll say no more.” 

We said we had. 

Then he laid the fox on the table, spread- 
ing out the petticoat under it, and he took out 
a knife, and the girls hid their faces. Even 
Oswald did not care to look. Wounds in bat- 
tle are all very well—but it’s different to see 
a dead fox cut into with a knife. 

Next moment the magistrate wiped some- 
thing on his handkerchief, and then laid it on 
the table—and put one of my cartridges be- 
side it. It was the bullet that had killed the 
fox. 
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“ Look here,” he said. And it was too true. 
The bullets were the same. 

A thrill of despair ran through Oswald. He 
knows now how a hero feels when he is inno- 
cently accused of a crime, and the judge is 
putting on the black cap and the evidence is 
conclusive, and all human aid is despaired of. 

“T can’t help it,” he said. “ We didn’t kill 
it; and that’s all there is to it.” 

The white-whiskered magistrate may have 
been Master of the Fox-hounds, but he was 
not master of his temper, which is more im- 
portant, I should think, than a lot of beast- 
ly dogs. 

He said several words which Oswald would 
never repeat, much less use in his own con- 
versing, and, besides that, he called us “ ob- 
stinate little beggars.” 

Then suddenly Albert’s uncle entered in 
the midst of a silence freighted with despair- 
ing reflections. The M. F. H. got up and told 
his tale: it was mainly lies, or, to be more po- 
lite, it was hardly any of it true, though I 
suppose he believed it. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” said Albert’s uncle, 
looking at the bullets. “ You'll excuse my 
asking for the children’s version ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir, certainly,” fuming, the 
Fox-hound Magistrate replied. 

Then Albert’s uncle said, “ Now, Oswald, 
I know I can trust you to speak the truth.” 

So Oswald did. 

Then the white-whiskered Fox Master 
laid the bullets before Albert’s uncle, and I 
felt this would be a trial to his faith far worse 
than the rack or the thumb-screw. 

And then Denny came in. He looked at 
the fox on the table. 

“You found it, then?” he said. 


The M. F. H. would have spoken, but Al- 


bert’s uncle said: “One moment! Denny, 
you’ve seen tis fox before ?”’ 

“Rather!” said Denny. “ I—” 

But Albert’s uncle said, “Take time. 


Think before you speak, and say the exact 
truth. No—don’t whisper to Oswald. This 
boy,” he said to the injured Fox Master, “ has 
been with me since seven this morning. His 
tale, whatever it is, will be independent evi- 
dence.” 

But Denny would not speak, though again 
and again Albert’s uncle told him to. 

“T ean’t till I’ve asked Oswald something,” 
he said at last. 

White Whiskers said, “ That looks. bad— 


eh?” 
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But Oswald said: “ Don’t whisper, old chap. 
Ask me whatever you like, but speak up.” 

So Denny said, “I can’t without breaking 
the Secret Oath.” 

So then Oswald began to see, and he said, 
“ Break away for all you’re worth, old man; 
it’s all right,” and Denny said, drawing re- 
lief’s deepest breath: 

“Well, then, Oswald and I have got a pis- 
tol—shares. And I had it last night. And 
when I couldn’t sleep last night because of 
the toothache, I got up and went out early 
this morning. And I took the pistol. And I 
loaded it just for fun. And down in the 
wood I heard a whining like a dog—and I 
went, and there was the poor fox caught in an 
iron trap with teeth. And I went to let it out 
and it bit me—look, here’s the place—and the 
pistol went off, and the fox died—and I am so 
sorry.” 

“ But why didn’t you tell the others?” 

“They weren’t awake when I went to the 
dentist’s.” 

“But why didn’t you tell your uncle if 
you’ve been with him all the morning?” 

“Tt was the oath,” H. O. said. 


“ May I be called a Beastly Sneak 
If this great Secret I ever repeat.” 


White Whiskers actually grinned. 

“ Well,” he said, “I see it was an accident, 
my boy.” Then he turned to us and said: 

“T owe you an apology for doubting your 
word—all of you. I hope it’s accepted ?” 

e said it was all right, and he was to never 
mind. 

But all the same, we hated him for it. He 
tried to make up for his unbelievingness af- 
terwards by asking Albert’s uncle to shoot 
rabbits, but we did not really forgive him till 
the day when he sent the fox’s brush to Alice, 
mounted in silver, with a note about her 
plucky conduct in standing by her brothers. 


We got a lecture about not playing with 
fire-arms—but no punishment, because our 
conduct had not been exactly sinful, Albert’s 
uncle said, but merely silly. 

The pistol and all the cartridges were con- 
fiseated. 

I hope the house will never be attacked by 
burglars. If it is, Albert’s uncle will only 
have himself to thank if we are rapidly over- 
powered, because it will be his own fault that 
we have to meet them totally unarmed, and 
become their almost unresisting prey. 

















ON THE STAIRS 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S&S. STILWELL 


The children with their dolls are out The clock upon the landing ticks; 


At play upon the stair; The house seems very still, 
‘Tis in the quiet afternoon, And now and then the shrill wind sighs 
So none disturb them there. Between the door and sill. 


The children do not heed the clock, 
Nor heed the wind that moans, 

But quite intent upon their play, 
They talk in lowered tones, 
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STAYIN’ UP LATE 
Illustrated 


Sometimes, when bed-time comes, I 
tease ; 
“Please, daddy, let me stay up 
late : 
I ain’t a single snip o’ tired: 
Jack Smith don’t go to bed at 
eight.” 


a 


An’ daddy looks at mammy, nen, 
An’ ef she wiggles with her head 

He says, “ All right, another hour 
Before you hafter go to bed.” 


dh 


An’ nen I feel jes like a man 





(I tell you what it’s hard to wait 
Ter grow—a feller feels so small 
When he has to go to bed at 


eight). 
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BY T. R. ANDREWS 


by F. Y. CORY 


So me ’n’ th’ pup play drivin’ 
horse 
Until th’ pup gets tired o’ that, 
An’ he don’t wanter play no 
more, 7 
An’ goes to sleep in daddy’s 
hat. 


ah 


An’ nen I ask dad why it is 
That I don’t have hair on my face 
Like him. An’ who he thinks ’d win 


Ef me an’ Jack Smith run a race. 


a 


An’ nen dad says, “I was mistook 
In lettin’ you stay up, I fear.” 


An’ nen it’s only half past eight— 





An’ nen—an’ nen—th’ mornin’s 


here ! 
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CHAPTER IV 


MARLY 


11S Majesty, who had been more 
1 than usually bored during the 
past week, occupied his mind 
during the Sunday morning 
sermon in thinking over all 
the grievances of kinghood; 
the uselessness of affairs of state, and the pos- 
sibilities of some amusement on the morrow 
as recompense for the prayers of to-day. In 
the afternoon he sought his Chateauroux, 
and, happily, finding her Claudeless, asked 
her aid in devising a diversion. Madame, 
with more tact than originality—in which 
factor her nature was lacking—proposed a 
hunt at Sénart in the morning, a sleighing 
party from the forest to Marly in the after- 
noon, a supper and salon at that stiff cha- 
teau in the evening. His Majesty received 
the idea graciously, since it did away with 
any possibility of morning mass; and so, 
though he remarked later that he preferred 
Choisy to Marly, and madame alone to ma- 
dame’s salons, the programme was carried out 
as arranged, and the King seemed, in the 
morning at least, to be having a very good 
time indeed. 

Late in the afternoon a long procession of 
sleighs stopped, one by one, at the open por- 
tals of the great Louis’s favorite retreat, and 
their occupants were chilly, tired, and hun- 
gry. Nevertheless, the Salle des Cardinaux 





presented a brilliant appearance when, an 
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hour later, the company descended, in fresh 
and costly toilettes, from the upper cham- 
bers to the supper-room. 

The first course of the evening meal was 
served at six. It was a less elaborate affair 
than had been the custom under the old ré- 
gime; but surely no man who had not inherit- 
ed the appetite of a Louis XIV. could have 
complained of a scarcity in the number of 
dishes set forth. The company had apparent- 
ly forgotten its weariness. The room rang 
with laughter; the air was alive with conver- 
sation, with toasts, with the relating of anec- 
dotes, with snatches of verse, with low-voiced 
compliments; and the candle-light was 
dimmed by the flash of diamonds and the 
sparkle of champagne. 

At the head of the first table sat the King 
—kingship dropped for the evening. Upon 
his right hand, more royal than her liege, was 
the Chateauroux; on his left, through some 
whim of his own devising, sat Madame de 
Gontaut, who had once rivalled the Duchess 
for her position, and come dangerously near 
to winning it. Louis was supposed not to be 
over-fond of this lady, who possessed that 
worst of all feminine attributes; an indis- 
creet tongue; but to-night he was fanning 
her long-smouldering hopes with such a 
breeze of devotion that the Duchess, seeing 
first of any the newly rising flame, openly 
showed her anger and disgust by turning her 
back upon the King to talk inanities with 
d’Epernon, her neighbor. 

By the time that the first course was over 
madame was exceedingly uncomfortable. 
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Never, since the beginning of her reign, had 
she known the King to treat her so incon- 
siderately. Once or twice from beneath her 
eyelids she glanced at her rival. Madame de 
Gontaut was radiant. She was racking her 
brain, she was tearing her nerves, to keep 
Louis entertained for an hour—one little 
hour—more. She was not a pretty woman, 
this Gontaut; but Marie Anne de Mailly per- 
ceived, with a pang, that she could carry off 
a kind of light espiéglerie which was amus- 
ing to the King because of its novelty. The 
glance of the Chateauroux shifted to Louis’s 
face. His Majesty was leaning to the left, 
his blue eyes brilliant, his lips curved into 
the most charming of smiles, his hands, which 
sparkled with jewels, lying close beside those 
of the other woman. La Chiateauroux forgot 
d’Epernon while she watched those hands. 
The King drummed lightly on the table. He 
was repeating an animated bit of gossip to 
his companion. His head was thrown back, 
and a curious smile lurked in his face. Pres- 
ently his eyes also fell upon his hand. One 
of the rings that he wore was a solitaire ruby 
of great value, set in a band of finely chased 
gold. Still smiling, he slipped the ring from 
his finger, contemplated it for an instant, 
knowing well how two women were watching 
him. He was not usually prodigal of gifts, 
this most Christian King. But this time 
there was a score to be paid off—a score of 
jealousy; and revenge is worth more than 
rubies. Louis leaned forward, still speaking, 
gently took Madame de Gontaut’s hand from 
the table, and slipped upon its third finger the 
ring he had been wearing. 

“Oh, Sire!” murmured the woman, 
heart throbbing with a wild hope. 

Louis, unable to resist the temptation, turn- 
ed his head toward the Duchess. She sat so 
that he could only see her profile, but from 
it he knew that her face was flushed. He 
noted the stiff poise of her head, the pure 
immobility of her shoulder, the slight dila- 
tion of her nostril, the mouth firmly closed 
even while she smiled at a witticism. Louis 
was satisfied. His anger with Claude de 
Mailly was dispelled. Surely no woman 
would have the effrontery longer to encour- 
age a petty cousin while her position waver- 
ed in the balance. Already the King re- 
leased the hand he held and took a differ- 
ent tone of conversation with the woman he 
despised. 

But Louis of France did not yet realize 


her 
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what things an offended woman will be reck- 
less enough to do. Madame de Chiateauroux 
was furious, and her fury knew no prudence. 
She was accustomed to her way—a way which 
was not that of submission. Her pride was 
greater than the King’s own, and woe to the 
King who affronted it! In the instant after 
she had watched Louis’s carefully prepared 
scene, her eyes fell, by accident, on the figure 
of Claude, who sat far down the table. The 
sight of him showed her her opportunity for 
satisfaction. While she ate, while she laugh- 
ed, and talked, and quaffed champagne and 
the new Bordeaux, she planned all in her 
mind. What matter if she lost one man his 
freedom? She, Marie Anne de Mailly-Nésle, 
would make a King suffer the consequences of 
his malice, and would once more make sure 
of her own place, her position as Queen of 
France. 

At eight o’clock the King rose from the 
table. Generally speaking, the supper was 
not particularly enjoyable. Every one had 
been wearied by the long drive, and a long 
continuance of gayety over the food was 
impossible. Besides this, the favorite had 
not set the tone of conversation, and those 
who knew her expression were aware that she 
was in the worst possible humor. Madame de 
Gontaut was displaying her short triumph 
so openly that his Majesty frowned and actu- 
ally left her side as the company adjourned 
in informal groups to the salons next the 
banquet-room. Madame de Chiateauroux, 
still assiduously attended by d’Epernon, 
sought out Victorine de Coigny, who stood 
beside Henri de Mailly-Nésle. The little 
Marquise very well knew the reason for this 
meeting, and she was suddenly seized with a 
chill of terror. Looking up at her friend, she 
found the Duchess’s eyes fixed on her in kind- 
ly interest, 

“He will be here?” she breathed, just au- 
dibly. 

The Duchess nodded and smiled. 
Coyer. 


“With 
It was my command,” she answered. 
And Victorine, impulsively seizing her hand, 
carried it to her lips. 

Once in the Salon Pastorale, with none of 
those salutations to members of the royal 
family or guests of royal blood, which were 
invariably necessary at a Versailles affair, to 
be made, the King, contrary to his first 
purpose, but led irresistibly, made his way 
to the side of Madame de Chateauroux. She 
and Victorine stood near the doorway talking 
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with a small company of Louis’s intimates. 
There was some slight apprehension in 
the King’s manner of approach, for la Cha- 
teauroux very rarely concealed any displea- 
sure that she might be feeling toward him. 
But this time he was received by a pretty ges- 
ture of welcome. Louis kissed her hand, 
and as he lifted his head again, caught sight 
of some one at the other end of the room who 
arrested his attention. 

“ Since when, madame,” he inquired, “ have 
our assemblies in retreat been frequented by 
members of the clergy ?” 

La Chiateauroux was in no way disturbed 
by the tone. “Have you forgotten, then, 
Sire, my request that M. de Bernis be present- 
ed by the Abbé Coyer, who brings him to- 
night? De Bernis was one of the protégés 
of the Cardinal Fleury. I thought that, in 
such case, his appearance before you could 
not be dis—” 

“ Enough, enough, Anne,” interrupted the 
King at once, with the strangely gentle man- 
ner which the mention of his former precept- 
or and minister invariably called forth. “I 
shall be delighted to know Monsieur de Ber- 
nis.” 

The King failed to perceive the glances that 
passed from man to man about him at the 
words of the Duchess. Neither was he aware 
of the fact that de Bernis’s presentation at 
court had been delayed for eight endless years 
because the flagrant irregularity of his life 
had so displeased Fleury that the cardinal 
had refused to give this priest an entrée to 
the circle of the Queen whom he respected, 
or the King whom he loved. Madame de 
Chiteauroux was perfectly aware of all this; 
but Fleury had been dead a year, and any 
qualms that she might otherwise have felt 
were lost in the interest of watching the face 
of Victorine de Coigny, who had just per- 
ceived the approach of the new-comers. 

At Louis’s consent to the presentation, Ma- 
dame de Chateauroux had at once sent a mes- 
sage of the eyes across the room to Coyer, 
who was waiting for it. After an instant 
the two priests moved forward, slowly, side 
by side, toward the royal group; de Bernis 
with his eyes anywhere but upon the face of 
Victorine. The Duchess, with an adroit 
grace, moved a little in front of his Majesty, 
who was chatting with Richelieu. Thus she 
was the first to receive the two. After a cor- 
dial greeting to Coyer she turned, with some 
curiosity, upon his companion, to find de 
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Bernis’s sharp gray eyes fixed upon her in an 
admiring gaze that was but just removed 
from an affront. Curiously enough, however, 
the Duchess failed to regard it so. Her dead- 
ened nerves vibrated at the glance with a 
sensation so long unfelt that it was a keen 
pleasure. Certainly the man had a fascina- 
tion about him. She smiled, and then Coyer, 
who had been awaiting the right moment, 
presented the Abbé in punctilious form. 

“His Majesty has g-aciously expressed a 
desire to meet you,” said the Duchess at once, 
turning slightly toward the King. 

Louis, who was impatient to have done with 
the ceremony, stepped to her side. 

“Your Majesty,” murmured madame, 
“ Monsieur l’Abbé de Bernis has the extreme 
honor of being presented to you.” 

The King extended his hand, which de Ber- 
nis, with a low and graceful salutation, re- 
ceived upon the back of his and lifted to his 
lips. 

“ Any man who had the great good fortune 
to be beloved by the Cardinal Fleury, Mon- 
sieur Abbé, cannot but be at all times wel- 
come at our court,” remarked the King. 

A look of extreme surprise passed over the 
Abbé’s face. He shot a glance at the Duchess, 
who appeared perfectly unconscious. Never- 
theless, he was too keen a man to allow him- 
self to fall into a mistake so early. “ Your 
Majesty does me honor,” he replied, in the 
slightest possible confusion. 

“Not at all,” returned Louis; “I am hon- 
oring the memory of my good friend Fleury, 
whose death—France and I—have cause to 
regret—more than any other event—of the 
reign.” 

With this scarcely audible reminiscence, his 
Majesty, in one of his peculiar moods, turned 
back to Richelieu, thus putting an end to 
the audience. Once or twice during the next 
ten minutes Louis glanced a little impatient- 
ly toward the favorite, with whom he wished 
to speak alone; but she and the Abbé were 
engaged in a conversation which appeared to 
be absorbing to both. Presently the Duchess 
advanced a little and touched the shoulder 
of the Marquise de Coigny. Victorine turn- 
ed with nervous quickness. Her delicate 
face was flushed, and her hands were cold. 

“ Monsieur de Bernis, will you allow me to 
add to your acquaintance the Marquise de 
Coigny, who will, I think, become your con- 
ductress for the evening, if you desire to meet 
others here; or your spirit of conversation if 
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you do not. Madame, I intrust the Abbé’s 
happiness, for the evening, to you.” 

De Bernis bent over Victorine’s hand. 
“Would that my life’s happiness were as se- 
cure,” he murmured. And a quick light came 
into the woman’s eyes. 

“To which lady will you be presented 
next?” she inquired, laughingly. 

“To none, madame, if you are merciful,” 
was the reply, accompanied by one of those 
looks upon which de Bernis came afterward 
to depend for many things. “Dare I 
that you will grant me an hour of your com- 
panionship ?” 

Madame de Coigny refrained from saying 
how many hours of companionship she would 
have granted for the asking; but her reply 
was certainly gracious enough to content him, 
and, a moment later, they moved slowly away. 

Meantime, by means of Richelieu’s ready 
tact, the knot of courtiers about the King had 
been dispelled, and Louis was left alone with 
la Chateauroux. His Majesty watched the 
of his favorite comrade with a 
quizzical eye; and when the doughty Duke 
was obliged to carry off Madame de Gontaut 
by making her his own companion, the King, 
with huge relish, took snuff. Madame de Cha- 
teauroux was posed beside a heavy portiére of 
vellow and gold, with which her own dress of 
palest blue satin mingled harmoniously. In 
the candle-light her face was perfection it- 
self, and her manner and expression of quiet 
indifference were intensely pleasing to Louis, 
who was tired of the efforts at talking made 
on his behalf. He did not now approach her 
closely, but remarked, in a half whisper from 
where he stood: 

“ Madame has been very cruel of late. The 
time, and especially the place, are unsuited 
to proper expression of my lasting esteem. 
Will madame be so generous as to receive me 
in her own apartments? The heat and the 
people here are highly annoying.” 

“Tf your Majesty commands,” returned 
the Duchess, without moving, “I can, of 
course, but obey. Otherwise I would suggest 
that your Majesty remain here for at least an 
hour longer. At that time a disappearance 
would be less remarkable.” 

The King sighed. “As you please, always 
as you please, Anne. But I am wretchedly 
bored with all this.” 

“ Allow me to advise your obtaining the 
services of Madame de Gontaut in dispelling 
your ennui,” returned madame, coolly. 
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The King laughed. “Ah! you failed to 
understand my intention, I think. I made a 
fool perform for your benefit, that you might 
perceive how little any woman besides your- 
self could possibly please me.” 

The Duchesse de Chateauroux shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ Au revoir in—an hour.” 

“ Au revoir.” 

With a bow and smile peculiarly his 
own, Louis moved away in the direction of 
the little salon, and madame turned about to 
find Claude de Mailly close at her side. 

“Dear Claude! Where have you sprung 
from?” she asked, smilingly. 

“T have been hoping all day that you might 
deign to speak to me. You have been very 
cold of late.” 

She looked down upon him, and the smile 
died from her lips. “It is you who have 
made me so. Surely you must have realized, 
cousin, that you have been near to wrecking 
your own position.” 

“ My position is nothing to me, except when 
it enables me to be near to you.” 

“Then let me tell you, Claude, that were 
you not indisecreet you might see far more of 
me than you do now.” 

“Tow—how! What shall I do?” 

Madame turned away for an instant, and a 
resolution came into her eyes. “It is diffi- 
cult, my Claude, to talk seriously with you 
here. I wish to see you happier. Listen. 
In three-quarters of an hour go to my apart- 
ments. Antoinette will let you in. There, 
when I can escape from this, I will come to 
you, and we shall have a little consultation. 
You shall lay bare your heart to me, if you 
will; and I—will turn adviser.” 





Claude seized her hand. “You will do 
this? You will let me tell you all? Yéu 
will listen to what I shall plead for? My 


God! It is more than I could have hoped 
for. Marie, Marie—I shall make you believe 
me, I shall make you consent!” 

“Chut! Some one will hear you, my child. 
There, that is enough. Remain here while 
I go. Behold, de Gévres is coming. Au re- 
voir, then.” 

She parted from him with a smile as easy 
as that with which she had begun the conver- 
sation. What was one to think of her? A 
woman without heart, nerves, senses? No. 
Only a woman of the court, a woman of the 
world; a woman whose heaven was Versailles, 
whose god was called Louis XV; whose hell 
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would be dismissal with ten thousand livres 
a year. 

Claude stood looking after her as she gave 
her hand to the lisping Duke; and then, 
tingling with excitement, with delight, with 
hope, with faith in his words and in her, 
the boy started upon the way she had pointed 
out to him. He went slowly across the room 
to the spot where stood Henri and a little 
group of ladies and gentlemen. He laid his 
hand upon the Marquis’s arm, and drew him 
a little away from the rest. -Henri looked 
with curiosity and surprise upon his com- 
rade’s excited face, the brilliant green of his 
eyes, and the spasmodic manner in which he 
breathed. 

“What is it, Claude? You look as though 
you had an inspiration, or were about to be 
seized with an illness. You have had too 
much champagne.” 

“ Henri, I am about to be the happiest man 
in ten thousand worlds. Henri, will you pray 
for the spirit of eloquence to seize me? For 
one half-hour I would be a Bossuet, a Moliére, 
a Racine! Henri, have you ever heard me 
talk well? No. I have not—” 

“Name of a devil! Claude, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing. Nothing. Never mind. Good- 
night!” 

He. started away, but his cousin darted 
after him and caught him by the arm. “See 
here, my friend, you would better let me ac- 
company you te your room. You must not 
make a scene. I cannot imagine how 
you—” 

Before Henri finished Claude broke into a 
laugh. “ Mordi! Henri, didst think me mad? 
I am a trifle excited. I am weary from the 
hunt—what you will. I am going to retire. 
Do not disturb me to-night. See, there is 
Mademoiselle d’Argenson regarding me. Let 
me go at once. There. Good-night.” 

After these words the Marquis left more 
contentedly, and saw his cousin leave the 
room, going in the direction of the grand 
staircase. On his way Claude passed the 
King, who was with Madame de Jarnac, and 
the Duchess still with de Gévres. He left the 
second salon behind, and entered an ante- 
chamber opening upon the central hall. Here, 
quite alone, side by side in the shadow of a 
hanging, were Victoriné de Coigny and Fran- 
cois de Bernis. The Abbé was toying with 
her fan, and laughingly answering her ani- 
mated questions and observations. De Mailly 
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took mental note of her face as he bowed in 
passing. Never had he seen it so absolute- 
ly free from discontent or that little look 
of fretful weariness that neither Henri nor 
de Coigny himself had ever been able to dis- 
pel. Now Claude had left them behind, and 
the staircase was before him. He ascended 
rapidly, and passed along the corridor above 
to the apartments of de Maintenon. He 
knocked lightly. Instantly he was admitted, 
and conducted by Antoinette into the inner 
room. 

“ Monsieur le Comte will wait here. 
early,” she said, as she slipped away. 

In the centre of the room in which he was 
left stood a round table. To this Claude 
drew a chair, seated himself, and then, obey- 
ing an impulse, leaned forward on the ma- 
hogany and laid his head upon his arms. 
Minutes passed, and he distinguished them 
neither from seconds nor from hours. 

After a time the maid once more passed 
through the room. There was the murmur 
of a phrase or two spoken in the antechamber, 
a door softly opened, the delicate swish of sat- 
in, and then Claude was upon one knee at the 
feet of his cousin of Chateauroux. 

She raised him up and smiled slowly into 
his brilliant eyes. “You are tired of wait- 
ing, and, indeed, I do not wonder. But I 
have not been able to effect my disappearance 
till now. ’Toinette will bring a paté and a 
glass of wine to us here, which we will take 
together not as cousins, Claude, but—” 

“ As lovers,” he murmured. 

She shook her head at him. 
good friends, my dear.” 

“Ah no, Anne; no! Surely you could not 
think when you had granted me so much—so 
much as this, that I would not dare more— 
would not risk all, at last—” 

“Chut! Stop, Claude. Why, would you 
finish our colloquy in a word? We 
much time before us.” 

He flushed and laughed at the same time. 
Happily, at that moment Antoinette and 
Fouchelet, the valet, entered together, the 
man bearing their repast upon a silver tray. 
While the dishes were being set out madame 
moved leisurely over to her toilette table for 
a fan, and Claude sat silent till they were 
alone again. 

“ And now, my Claude, you will pledge me 
in a glass of this wine of champagne. See— 
to thee, and me, and our house, Claude! 
Come—drink !” 


He is 


“As very 


have 

















THE HOUSE 

Was madame suddenly nervous? Claude 
heard her voice tremble, and thought that her 
hand shook as she raised the delicate crystal 
goblet with its tracery of golden grapes and 
vines, filled to the brim with that foaming 
gold which the eourt of the fifteenth Louis 
knew so well. 

“To you, Anne! Only to you!” 

The glass was at his lips, and he drank the 
toast with his soul in his eyes. He was blind; 
he was deaf. He did not hear that sound in 
the neighboring room that had stopped his 
companion’s hand and fixed her eyes. The 
door to the boudoir was thrown violently 
open, and at the same instant there was tlie 
crash of glass on the floor. 

“ Diable!” cried a peculiar voice; and then 
a silence, thick, terrifying, fell upon the lit- 
tle room. 

Slowly, so slowly that the woman was fas- 
cinated with the sight, Claude carried the 
glass from his lips back to the table. His 
eyes had met those of the King, and both men 
hung to the glance. He rose, his limbs as 
steady as his hand had been. And still no 
one spoke. Madame de Chiateauroux was not 
acting now. Claude had not seen her first 
terror, but he knew when her hand had crept 
to her mouth, perceived the trembling of it, 
heard dimly the sharpness of her breathing, 
and then her voice came to him as if from a 
great distance, as she faintly said, 

“T had not—expected—your Majesty—so 
early.” 

“So early, madame. And does Madame de 
Chateauroux now make appointments for her 
evenings by the hour?” 

Claude shut his teeth. 
my cousin.” 

Madame de Chiateauroux started unfeign- 
edly, and Louis’s face flushed. His tone, 
however, was unmoved as he said, slowly, 

“ Madame, order this person to leave the 
room. 





“ Sire, you insult 
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La Chateauroux hesitated for the fraction 
of a second. Then she turned to de Mailly. 
“ Monsieur,” she said, “do you need a fur- 
ther—” 

But before she could finish Claude took the 
affair into his own hands. Moving until he 
stood between her and the King, and looking 
straight into her now impenetrable face, he 
spoke: 

“ Anne, when I came here to-night I think 
you must have known what it was to say, and 
you will let me speak it now. Anne—I love 
you. I love you more dearly than anything 
upon earth. I offer you what I have to give 
—marriage, and the devotion of my life. You 
have been mistress of France, but I offer you 
an honester home, one in which you may ob- 
tain absolution. Choose, then, here and now, 
between us two. I ask that the King, as a 
man, will allow that choice—between mar- 
riage with me and freedom to live where we 
choose, or—the other life.” 

In the stillness which followed Louis de 
Bourbon glanced from the woman to the 
speaker and back again. Truly, the boy had 
courage; but something lacked in wit. Then 
Louis felt for his snuff-box, opened it, smiled 
leisurely, took a pinch in his fingers, and, be- 
fore absorbing it, remarked dryly, 

“ Choose, madame.” 

La Chateauroux bent her head. It was not 
what she had planned, this situation. “She 
herself it was who was bearing the difficult 
and the despicable part in it; for madame was 
but twenty-seven, and had still traditions of 
the family honor clinging to her. The an- 
swer came as though it cut her a little to 
speak her words, there with the King’s cyni- 
eal eyes upon her, and all Claude’s young, 
mad hope in his face: 

“ Claude—I wish you—good-night. Will 
your Majesty do me the honor to take a glass 
of wine?” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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HE advance fashions for spring that 
dF have so far made their appearance from 
the reliable houses are most comforting 
to the woman of small means, for they do not 


Youne orew’s EVeNntne o1oak of red cloth, with lace collar and velvet revers. 
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show any radical changes in the styles for 
next season. The skirts will fit close about 
the hips—unfortunately a little too close for 
comfort—but there will be flare enough to 
make them becoming. The 
soft clinging fabrics will be 
fashionable—in fact, even the 
linings will partake of the 
soft finish, and surah and 
mousseline are to be very 
much more used than taffeta 
and the stiffer silks. This 
change is all very well for 
certain materials, but there 
are some fabrics that require 
taffeta linings. But then the 
well-dressed woman under- 
stands that she cannot be dic- 
tated to in every small detail 
about dress, and she must ex- 
ercise her reason, in many in- 
stances choosing more what is 
becoming to her rather than 
what she is told is in fashion. 

Plain cloths of light-weight, 
checks, and fancy materials 
will all be used for spring 
gowns, and will be trimmed 
with bands of the same ma- 
terial,rows of machine-stitch- 
ing, or finished without any 
trimming whatever; in other 
words, there is to be a wide 
range of choice. No new 
theory, this, when all designs 
are possible, and when, as 
has been the case for some 
time, there have been any 
number of different styles to 
choose from. If the woman 
who has to economize has 
much to be thankful for in 
the spring designs that have 
so far been made public, the 
woman with unlimited money 
to spend can rejoice also, for 








MIDWINTER FASHIONS 


there are a thousand and one 
novelties, all of them very ex- 
pensive, that will be seen the 
coming season, and as for the 
quality and cost of material, 
there certainly never was a 


time when they so far ex- 
ceeded the ordinary course 
as now. 


Short jackets of different 
material from the gown are 
quite smart at present. Dur- 


ing the cold weather those 
made of fur, or of cloth 
trimmed with fur, are the 
most popular. For spring 


wear those of light and white 
cloth will be most worn. 
These jackets are very plain 
in design or are heavily braid- 
ed. There does not seen to 
be any very happy medium 
between the braided and plain 
They all are rather 
smart and jaunty in effect, 
and are very useful garments 
to slip over a thin weight 
gown. Silk gowns are also 
to be a feature of the spring, 
not only in black and white, 
but in all shades. A few of 
them are made up with cloth, 
but more will be quite plain. 
They will be trimmed with 
nachine- stitching as _ they 
were last summer, or with 
folds and bands of the silk, 


ones. 


or with rows of very tiny 
jet, gilt,or silver buttons; and 
the buttons are really ar- 


ranged in the most marvellous 
variety of patterns. 

Separate waists are made of taffeta with 
Those of taffeta are in wide pleats with 
the edges of the pleats stitched, and the new- 
est are trimmed with round cape collars, the 
lowest collar edged with a fancy braid. The 
under-sleeves of a different material from the 
waist are not nearly so fashionable as they 
were, and are made much smaller and less 
conspicuous. The waists of all one color of 
taffeta and of a plain silk or of Liberty satin 
are preferred to those of brocaded or figured 
velvet, but there is also a craze for the lace 
waists made over satin and of the inexpensive 
varieties of lace, in light yellow or ash-col- 


lace, 
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JacKeT anv wat of fur for reception costame; broadtail jacket with Medici 
collar of ermine, and hat of broadtail and ermine combined. 


or. These are not nearly so expensive as 
might be thought from their appearance, and 
wear very well, for the lace itself is fairly 
strong and the color prevents their soiling 
too easily. These waists are quite simple in 
design, but fit well, owing to the satin lining, 
which is always boned and made like a dress 
waist. Lansdowne is a material that has be- 
come very popular for waists. It wears bet- 
ter than many of the silks, is. less expensive, 
and in black particularly is an excellent in- 
vestment. Crépe de Chine waists are the 
pleasantest of all to wear, for the fabric is a 
delightful one and will stand harder wear than 
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Reoerrion aown of plain Delft blue cloth with silver braid ; jacket of the cloth 
with lattice of silk cord over white satin; lace blouse. 





might be supposed. These 
waists should not be tucked 
or pleated unless they are 
made in knife-pleating. A 
pretty design of one of them 
is knife-pleated back and 
front, and has across the 
front a fold of chiffon tied 
directly in the centre in a bow 
with ends. This makes it 
rather softer when only crépe 
de Chine is used, and is par- 
ticularly good in design for a 
waist to be worn in mourning. 

White gowns are very fash- 
ionable now, and will be until 
the spring and summer, but 
strange to say, there are not 
as many varieties of white 
goods to choose from as in the 
colors—that is, in the blue- 
white. In the cream or yel- 
low white there are more. 
Lansdowne does not wear so 
well in a whole gown as crépe 
de Chine, but it is much 
cheaper and hangs very grace- 
fully. It can also be made 
to fit well without any diffi- 
culty, as it is one of the fab- 
rics that go well into the fig- 
ure like cashmere or a light- 
weight cloth. Cashmere and 
light-weight cloths make most 
charming gowns for the house, 
and are trimmed with gold 
and silver braid, with folds 
of silk and tiny buttons of 
gold or silver. The albatross 
cloth, the cotton crépon and 
wool crépon, also make good 
white gowns, and if the effect 
of an all white is not becom- 
ing, a trimming of yellowish 
lace or of black lace, straps 
of black velvet or black and 
gold braid or black and sil- 
ver braid, may be used, and 
the gown will still be up to 
date. This all goes back again 
to the same idea that though 
there are rules to be followed 
in the fashions for dress, the 
rule of what is becoming can 
be given out over all the 
others. 














NOVELTIES IN SHOPS 
LWAYS immediately af- 


ter Christmas, depress- 
ingly soon, there are placed 
on sale new spring fabrics; 
and the ginghams and prints 
and silks and muslins for. hot 
weather show in sharp con- 
trast to the cold bleak days 
of winter. It is an open 
question whether buying sum- 
mer gowns at this time of 
year is a matter of economy 
or not. Very often a lot of 
last year’s materials are put 
in, so it is said, but at prices 
far less than this year’s; and 
there are not many of this 
year’s patterns ever brought 
over so early. But in the ad- 
vance designs are often some 
charming ones in exquisite 
colorings that cannot be found 
later. So it is for each buy- 
er to choose her own time. 
The silk muslins are the most 
fascinating of all the new 
fabrics, and will undoubted- 
ly be fashionable in the hot 
weather. They are to be had 
in the plain colors and in the 
figured designs as well. The 
grays, the yellows, the pinks, 
and the blues are in very beau- 
tiful colors, and in designs 
that have rather to do with 
Persian effects instead of the 
more ordinary flowered de- 
signs of last year. 

Some silk muslins with em- 
broidered polka dots are be- 
ing shown, which, though not 
exactly a novelty, are very 
low in price, and immensely 
effective for summer gowns. 

In wool goods the staple 
thing to be used will be plain 
cashmeres, cloths, and Chevi- 
ots. Very little is seen in the 
advance displays of plaids, 
stripes, or checks. Some 
most effective printed and 
woven-flower designs are 
seen, however, in the novelty 
goods. 





Srreet Gown of brown cloth with velveteen jacket; tucked panel in front, and 
ruffles going around back of skirt ; waistcoat of the cloth. 
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SrRiPEp PINK AND WHITE SILK Gown with trimmings of 
white lace, pink chiffon, and deep rose punne velvet 


HERE are so many different forms of 

entertainment now fashionable for the 

evening’s amusement that it is quite a 
puzzle to know just what is the correct style 
of dress. Often an invitation that reads 
“ most informally ” is a large dance or a very 
ceremonious dinner, and the woman who has 
taken the invitation literally feels quite 
abashed if she wears a simple gown. The 
fashion of dressing in the evening is almost 
universal now, but, oddly enough, there are 
more high-necked waists worn this 
than have been fashionable for a long time. 
Not for dances, however, excepting by the 
chaperons, who wear a low-cut gown and an 
unlined guimpe with sleeves. 
A ball gown is supposed to be, and really 


season 








should be, the daintiest of all costumes. If 
intended for a young girl it need not of 
necessity be so elaborate in design as to look 
like a ceremonious state gown, nor should it 
be so elaborately made nor have so long a 
train as to interfere with dancing, but it is 
essentially full dress, and as such permits 
of a fanciful design to start with, rich trim- 
ming, and with much attention paid to what 
is becoming. Low neck and short sleeves are 
necessary for a ball gown, and even when a 
girl’s neck is thin she is not supposed to be 
correctly gowned if she has it and her 
If she be very thin there 


shoulders covered. 





Wurit« Liseety satin Gown with poffed yoke on waist and 
skirt and puffing at the head of the skirt flounce; white lace 
and chiffon ruches. 
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Bat Gowns OF KMBROIDERED Gauze in pale blae with garlands of tiny pink rose-buds at the neck and on the skirt. 


ean be folds of lace or soft illusion put around 
the top of the gown, that will veil the shoul- 
ders and hide their defects, and the sleeves 
may be nearly to the elbow; but the moment 
a guimpe is worn, that moment the gown 
must be relegated to a half-dress, or demi- 
toilette, as the French say. 

The long strings of pearls which go sev- 
eral times around the throat and fall over the 
chest will serve to hide the ungraceful lines 
of an imperfectly developed neck and thinly 
covered collar-bones. Soft, fluffy collars of 
tulle and chiffon, too, will conceal the lines 
that are not pretty. But in any case where 
kind nature makes it possible the throat and 
neck of a young girl should be left to their 
native simple beauty. 
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For older women the 


jewelled or velvet or tulle collars are often 
most becoming, and an admirable method of 
defying the telltale, Time. 

It is the fad this year for the young girls 
to wear gowns that are youthful and girlish 
in appearance. White and light gauzes of all 
colors, either plain or embroidered with gold 
or silver spangles, or with entre-deux and 
appliqué of lace, or of the embroidered ma- 
terials themselves, with narrow ruchings of 
chiffon or mousseline de soie. The waists 
are made with tight linings that are very soft 
in effect, full pleated fronts, and sometimes 
even the sides pleated, with trimmings of 
bolero in lace and embroidery, with flat bands 
of lace around the shoulders, with berthas 
and fichus of lace or with ruffles of lace 
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caught up on the left shoulder, with one large 


























so well to trimming or decoration, 
but there are some quite inexpen- 
sive, with lines of silver or gold, 
that make up most effectively, and 
which, when trimmed with gold 
and silver embroidery, make beau- 
tiful gowns. White is a favorite 
color, with a queer shade of rose 
pink and a very pale blue. The 
pale blue is never effective in the 
evening, although dainty and be- 
coming, but the pale pink holds 
its own, and is furthermore im- 
proved by narrow bands of black 
velvet and rhinestone buckles on 
the waist. 

There are more satin’ gowns 
being made up all the time to be 
worn by the young married women 
as well as the older women, and 
these gowns are exquisite in both 
fabric and design. An odd fancy 
that is very novel is combining 
chiffon and mousseline de soie 
with the satin. A smart gown of 
ivory-white satin has flounces of 
chiffon on the lower skirt, the 
over-skirt finished with double ruf- 
fles of chiffon on which are sewed 



































































































BaLt Gown OF Waite satin With net-work of jet caught with a turquoise 
at each inter-section ; white lace and tarquoise velvet trimmings. 
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ruchings of the same material. 
velvet or satin rose, on the petals of which very long waisted in lines, fits absolutely 
are sewed or fastened minute rhinestones smooth, but has some fulness across the bust 
that look like dewdrops. The striped gauzes where the soft folds are fastened at the 
are not so new as the figured or the plain, one sides. The ends slip through a jewelled 
reason being that they do not lend themselves buckle with a band of jewelled embroidery 





The waist is: 


around the shoulders. The sleeves 
reach a very little below the shoul- 
der, are in smooth caps, and show 
underneath a plain band of yellow 
lace on which is an embroidery in 
silver spangles to match that on 
the satin. Pale-colored panne vel- 
vet is also used instead of satin, 
and made in precisely the same 
way; it is really quite difficult to 
tell which is which across the ball- 
room, as the Liberty satin and the 
panne are in the same colorings. 
A pale pink panne velvet embroid- 
ered in gold is one of the favorite 
model gowns, and is most effective 
in its graceful draping. It is cut 
in princesse style, and with drap- 
ing carried up towards the left 
shoulder, where the ends are half 
hidden under a short bolero of 
gold embroidery. The sleeves are 
of gold embroidery, very short, cut 
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below the shoulder, but there is also a band of 
the gold embroidery over the shoulder in the 
form of a strap. A pale mauve is embroider- 
ed in silver and pearls, and is also draped in 
this graceful fashion. The satin and the vel- 
vet gowns are made with exaggeratedly long 
trains, as though 
in sharp contrast 
to those of a light- 
er material. 
Black velvet has 
not been much 
worn for ball 
gowns for the last 
few years, but the 
chaperons or pa- 


tronesses of the 
dances occasion- 
ally appear in 


gowns of that ma- 
terial. The vel- 
vets are all of the 
light colors in 
blue, pink, mauve, 
or yellow, the last 
rather a dar- 
ing, but most at- 
tractive, combina- 
tion with silver 
and ss rhinestones. 
Velvet trimmed 
with white lace 
has from time im- 
memorial been 
considered a very 
regal costume; but 
the trouble is that 
it is a very dis- 
tinctive gown, and 
as such loses much 


of its individual- 
ity. A gown of 
black lace made 


up over white vel- 
vet is, on the con- 


trary, most indi- 
vidual, and when 
accentuated by 


the superb jewels 
that are now part 
of the evening costume, it is always a notice- 
able one. A gown of black lace over white vel- 
vet has a long plain skirt finished, of course, 
with the inevitable pleated ruffles of chiffon 
in white, over which falls black lace. The 
waist is absolutely plain, and apparently 





Pink cutrron Gown with bands and loops of black velvet ribbon 
on bodice and skirt. 
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moulded to the figure, with no visible fasten- 
ing. It has above the top of the low-cut 
bodice folds of soft white illusion which go 
across the top of the arm above the short 
tight-fitting cap sleeve. The front of this 
gown is almost covered—that is, the waist— 
with a _ bow-knot 
of diamonds from 
which fall strings 
of diamonds, each 
string finished 
with a large soli- 
taire stone. There 
are other diamond 
ornaments in the 
shape of  sun- 
bursts and stars, 
so that the very 
plain effect is 
somewhat done 
away with; but 
the gown itself 
has certainly very 
simple, if not se- 
vere lines. 

There are two 
different ways 
now of arranging 
the hair for the 
evening. One 
style has the knot 
far forward oh the 


head, with the 
sides and back 
done in large 
waves. There is 
no rat worn to 
make the hair 
higher, but the 
waving makes it 
fluffy, and the 
front locks are 
pushed forward 
over the forehead. 
At the left side 
of the knot is a 
high aigrette of 


white with mara- 
bout feathers, on 
which are sewed 
rhinestones or diamonds, as the case may 
be. The other style of hair-dressing has a 
knot of hair below the crown of the head 
at the back, with a rose thrust in at one 
side, or with two roses, one just at the top 
of the head and the other behind the ear. 
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Brocape satin cows in yellow and green, with big white roses; bands and scarf 


of point lace, and blouse frout of green velvet. 


This is a style which will eventually go with 
long ringlets just over the shoulder, but at 
present is not quite so exaggerated. 

Artificial flowers are much used both for 
hair ornaments and as trimming on the 
gown—the largest-sized roses possible made 
of silk or velvet in black, white, or different 
colors with, as has been said, the dewdrop 
effect of rhinestones or diamonds. The regu- 
lar ball gowns have all short sleeves, but the 
gowns worn for small dances have elbow 


sleeves or long sleeves 
with lace or chiffon. 
For the spring and sum- 
mer the fashions for 
ball gowns or for evening 
gowns of all kinds will 
be very much on the lines 
of those worn this winter, 
and it may be a comfort 
to women who have to 
consult economy to know 
that it will not be neces- 
sary to buy very expen- 
sive materials in order to 
be correctly gowned, as 
there will be muslins and 
gauzes and laces at won- 
derfully low prices that, 
made up after the winter 
designs, are bound to 
turn out most attrac- 
tive. 

Glacé kid gloves are 
more fashionable for 
evening wear than Suéde. 
The very short-sleeved 
ball gowns require the 
long gloves to come way 
above the elbow. The 
elbow sleeves and the 
long ones require only a 
glove that comes a little 
above the wrist. White 
is preferred to any color, 
and under all cireum- 
stances. It is even the 
fad now to wear white 
gloves with a black gown, 
but then that is not say- 
ing that black gloves are 
not also very smart with 
the black gowns. 

Patent-leather slip- 
pers are much worn with 
evening gowns, either 
low-cut, with tiny jewelled buckles or with 
the high vamp and big, old-fashioned paste 
buckles of former generations. With the 
most elaborate ball gowns, however, the cor- 
rect slipper is of satin or brocade to match 
the gown itself. With black gowns, and even 
with some colored ones the slippers are of 
jetted black satin, and nothing, be it said, 
makes the foot look so small and graceful as 
these last. With them are worn the most ex- 
quisite of open-work light-colored stockings. 
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BY IRENAEUS PRIME-STEVENSON 


world in which men and women dress 

the best, and moreover look the best 
when well dressed, are New York and Vienna. 
The reason of this is a little complex to state, 
yet easy to grasp. In London women, as a 
rule—I am not speaking of great ladies who 
are also ladies of great taste and great wealth, 
who order their frocks from the Continent— 
in London women are yet and now notorious- 
ly tasteless or careless in the combinations 
of color, in styles, and in fittings, and in 
adapting the general to the individual, even 
when the fabrics are good and the garments 
well made. And, on the other hand, the Eng- 
lishman has no true “fit” to his coats and 
trousers, save by accident of figure, and his 
-fine suitings and excellent linen are often 
shamed by his utter want of taste in cravats 
and jewelry—ever important details in the 
effect of masculine attire of the best sort. 


T two cities in this round and lively 


As for a Frenchman’s dress, why, the average 
Frenchman thinks himself perfectly in good 
form when he is arrayed in a black and white 
“ check ” pair of trousers, or in mauve-color- 
ed ones, wears a short blue or black coat, a 
top-hat, red hose, a fairly clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and a carnation. As for the lower 
estates of life, in London, Paris, Berlin, and 
a hundred other capitals, they are simply 
slovenly or hopelessly out of all idea of good 
clothes as a natural instinct of the social 
world of to-day. 

But in Vienna, which now in a sense domi- 
nates France, England, Germany—by which 
I mean Berlin as the only city worth noting 
in such a connection—you see the models of 
all women’s garments studied with inner re- 
lations to taste, figure, elegance of original- 
ity, beauty of fabric, and occasion, as no- 
where else save in America. The Viennese 
value the quality of goods and patterns as 





“IN VIENNA YOU SEE THE 


MODELS OF ALL WOMEN’S GARMENTS STUDIED WITH 


TASTE.” 
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RATHHAUS PARK, VIENNA. 


thoroughly as they do the mere design of a 


frock. The richest silks and satins, the most 
original designing, now are an essence of 
Viennese fashion. To-day the most eminent 
Parisian modistes are obliged to keep in close 
(if secret) touch with inner Viennese fash- 
ion dicta; Viennese cutters are the best in 


STEFANPLATZ, VIENNA. 


France; the great courts of Europe are the 
patrons of Viennese designers and makers; 
and, in short, Vienna has achieved a tri- 
umphant climax, after a keen fight, with all 
honors. Nowhere in the world of aristocracy 
or democracy can one see such perfectly taste- 
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“AN AUSTRIAN LADY IS PARTICULARITY ITSELF.” 


ful magnificence of feminine dress, with such 
striking originality, as at a court function 
in Vienna, the Hofopera, or at a ball in some 
great Austro-Hungarian family home. The 
summer toilettes in the country houses of 
Austro-Hungarian women, or along the Adri- 
atic Riviera—especially at Abazzia, Lovrana, 
and near Trieste—have a stamp of their own, 
or rather of Vienna, for simplicity, and yet 
in novelty far advancing on Trouville or 
Luchon or Baden-Baden. And in regard to 
the well-dressed Austrian man, it is to be 
noted, first, that the tall stature, the peculiar 
elegance of the Austrian and Magyar physi- 
cal type in all classes, the brilliant eye, the 
almost feminine richness of color—as in the 
instance of the gentler sex—lends itself to 
the best effect of a good suit of clothes. The 
Viennese tailor carefully modifies a line of 
English and American fashions to suit pre- 
eisély the national and individual type. The 
Austro-Hungarian woman is perhaps the 
handsomest woman yet made to be compli- 
mented; and the Austro-Hungarian man far 
exceeds in physical beauty any other Eu- 
ropean male. 

Between the Austro-Hungarian type, mas- 
culine and feminine, and the American one 
éxists a close likeness. The main difference 
exists in the fact that the American woman 
has not the softened regularity of feature, 
nor the superb fein¢t and eyes that her Aus- 
trian or Hungarian sister possesses; nor can 


she boast of her gracious Orientalish repose of 
manner. The same distinction — especially 
the iack of real virile grace—marks the con- 
trast between the typical well-born man of 
the two nationalities. And, after all, it is 
the natural type by which the frock or the 
coat is a tailor’s success. The Austrian gen- 
tleman accents the small but costly details 
of his daily dress as only an American re- 
gards them. He does not wear a sapphire 
searf-pin or an emerald with a crimson cra- 
vat, and his rings, frequently costly but nev- 
er obtrusive, carry out a color scheme. An 
Austrian lady is particularity itself as to the 
intimate relation of certain stones and the 
colors of metals with fabrics, complexion, eyes 
and hair. 

I have spoken of the national types of both 
sexes, as alike and accordingly an influence 
on the likeness between Austro-Hungarian 
and American dress in all classes. Another 
important reason is an all-powerful one— 





“THE TOILETTES HAVE A STAMP OF THEIR OWN.” 
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climate. In Austria, especially in lower 
Austria, where Vienna stands, and -over in 
western Hungary, the summer brings fierce 
heats, vehemently “warm spells,” though 
Inckily of a dryness too seldom the case in 
the “warm waves” along the Atlantic coast. 
England will not adapt its dress in summer 
especially for those who remain in London. 
You see heavy cloth gowns, fussy and fuzzy 
hats, and curious wraps on the woman- 
martyr; while only lately is the cockney so- 
licitor, or city man, 
willing to leave his 
top-hat at home and 
to wear that innova- 
tion, the straw article 
—‘so very American 
but really ra-ther com- 
fortable, you see.” In 
Vienna (as in Buda- 
Pesth; and Trieste of 
course) the woman of 
style dresses in the 
summer in thin fab- 
rics of as perfect cut 
as possible, with as 
smart and light a hat 
as the Karntnerstrasse 
or the Graben can 
evolve. And the 
Vienna man, with 
quiet aims at being 
well clad, has his sum- 
mer suits and straw 
hats, aud all the rest 
of man’s complete 
toilette, as sensible 
and elegant as_ the 
sort of attire one ex- 
pects in America as a 
matter of course, be- 
tween June and Octo- 
ber. 

Another important 
detail of what we may call the physical 
basis of the likeness between the Viennese 
and New York notion of quod decet quod 
non decet, is that Austrians, Hungarians, 
and Americans have the privilege of well- 
fitting foot-gear and hand-gear as a matter 
of course. Viennese feet and hands, like 
the American feet and hands, are slender and 
nervous, and demand a careful product of 
the last; and get it. 

A less pleasant resemblance between Vien- 
na and New York, as now the great centres 
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and originators of the artistic and suitable 
in dress, is that their prices are not low. 
New York has rather the advantage; for 
men’s tailoring. has declined in false valua- 
tions, and excellent clothes of American man- 
ufacture are now plentiful and cheap. The 
American modiste and tailor for the gentler 
sex still keeps up his or her schedule of 
charges determinedly, but they descend an- 
nually. Now in Vienna much is good; but 
nothing good is cheap. Vienna, indeed, is the 
most expensive capital 
city in all Europe in 
which to live comfort- 
ably, to eat well, and 
to dress well. Even 
London prices are 
doubled. You get what 
you want; but you will 
please expect to pay 
higher for it, whether 
it be a ball gown or a 
toque, a pair of trou- 
sers of sublime outline 
or a dozen pairs of 
gloves. Austria is the 
most beautiful coun- 
try in Europe; and 
Vienna the most beaa- 
tiful capital in the 
world. But both are 
overburdened with 
taxes, hence not 
merely the stranger, 
but the resident, must 
“pay, pay, pay ” liber- 
ally or go ill-housed, 
ill-fed, ill-dressed, and 
find ill-humored people 
mysteriously plentiful 
all about him. A coun- 
try in which shop rents 
are a study in extor- 
tion, in which every 
householder pays fifty per cent. of his rents 
into the state’s cash-box, in which you must 
not enter your own door after ten o’clock at 
night without a fee of ten kreutzer to the 
door-opener, nor go out before 6 a.m. without 
the same petty tribute—a city where every- 
body seems to live beyond his income and 
where most people do—this sort of a country 
and a city may give you, sir or madame, fine 
clothes as it does, the handsomest in the 
world. But it is a case in Vienna, as in New 
York, that handsome is that handsome pays. 
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pleted except for the putting on of the col- 


HE design for woman’s costume, which lar). When the seams over the shoulders 


is published in purchasable pattern 


form simultaneously with this number 


of Harper’s Bazar, will 
commend itself highly to 
women whose taste is for 
the conservative but ex- 
elusive in fashionable 
dress. It is suitable for 
making in any of the 
fashionable cloths for 
early spring, or for vel- 
veteen. Brown or blue 
linen or other closely 
woven summer fabric will 
also prove a good medium 
in which to reproduce it. 
The two _ illustrations 
given represent the de- 
sign in black velveteen 
and in_ biscuit-colored 
cloth respectively. In 
both costumes the trim- 
ming consists solely of 
white silk machine- 
stitching. 

The bodice pattern 
comprises one-half of 
foundation waist and 
sleeve lining; one-half of 
outer portion of back, 
one-half of outer front, 
one outer sleeve (single 
piece) one-half of stand- 
ing collar, one-half of ap- 
plied yoke, small added 
cuff for wrist, and curved 
belt. The tucked portion 
of the bodice is carried to 
neck-line. The vertical 
tucks are shallow and are 
to be stitched throughout 
their length. Lines of 


perforations on the pattern form will indi- 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 361. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


have been stitched and pressed, the circular 
rows of stitching may be put in. Preferably 


the yoke should be lined 
with soft crinoline or 
thin, light muslin. 
Especially is this recom- 
mended when the gar- 
ment is made of light- 
weight cloth. 

When the fitted yoke 
has been stitched and the 
collar is similarly pre- 
pared, the first-named 
should be adjusted into 
position over the bodice, 
and either slip-stitched to 
the latter, or secured to it 
by a row of machine- 
stitching taken through 
yoke and bodice. The 
neck of yoke and bodice 
now should be whipped 
closely together, and the 
standing collar fitted into 
position and _ stitched. 
The bodice closes exactly 
in the centre of the front 
under the edge of a cen- 
tral tuck. The group 
across the front is formed 
of vertical tucks that all 
turn toward the left. 

The sleeve of the new 
model is wrinkled at the 
elbow, but fits snugly 
over the forearm. Where 
it meets the arm’s-eye it 
is slightly gathered. The 
sleeves of a cloth or vel- 
vet costume are improved 
by the introduction of an 
interlining of crinoline, 


placed over the upper arm, and extending 


cate position for folding of each tuck. The two or more inches below the arm’s-eye. 
yoke should be fitted over the bodice (com- The skirt pattern comprises one side 
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breadth, one-half of front gore and band. It 
is designed to be worn over a drop-skirt, but 
may be lined throughout at the option of the 
maker. Broadcloth, Venetian, cheviot, or 
other wide goods will require no piecing, but 
velveteen, silk, or yard-wide linen necessarily 
must be seamed in the side breadth. 

The method pursued by leading tailors in 
making up narrow-width 
fabrics into circular or 
partially circular skirts 
may be followed with sue- 
cess with the present pat- 
tern. Cut the front gore 
on a straight breadth of 
goods. Take the edge of 
similar breadth and lay 
along the front edge of 
the paper pattern of side 
gore. Shape the material 
to tlie pattern at top and 
at bottom, and continue 
to piece out with straight 
breadths until the dimen- 
sions of the pattern have 
been filled out. There 
will be, of course, diag- 
onal seams that run into 
the centre back seam, but 
these may be pressed so 
carefully as to be almost 


imperceptible. 
Velveteen should re- 
ceive the double treat- 


ment of pressing and 
steaming at each seam. 
The pressing should be 
given first, and upon the 
up-turned surface of a 
smooth flat-iron. Under 
no circumstances should 
the iron be pressed upon 
the velveteen, as would be 
done in the ordinary 
pressing of cloth seams. 
This would mar the fab- 
ric irremediably. Let 
the iron be hot and held 
securely while the seam to be pressed open 
is drawn over it. 

Steaming of pile fabrics may be done 
effectually with any good kettle, providing the 
spout be long and fairly wide. Let the water 
be kept at a boiling-point so that the force 
of steam that is generated is sufficiently 
powerful to penetrate quickly through the 
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pile. The already pressed seam may then be 
carried over it. When the pile is seen to rise, 
the fabric should be hung close to the fire so 
that the,moisture may dry out quickly. 

The following of these rules will greatly 
facilitate the making up of velvet, or velvet- 
een, corduroy, or other pile fabtic, and will 
prove especially serviceable when such ma- 
terial is employed for the 
new Harper’s Bazar cut 
paper pattern No. 361. 

The hem of this skirt, 
for which a full allowance 
is made on the pattern, 
should have an interlin- 
ing of crinoline cut exact- 
ly the depth of the hem. 
The latter should not be 
turned in at the top un- 
less the fabric of which 
the skirt is made is soft- 
ly woven and likely to 
ravel. In such case fold 
the edge of the turned- 
up hem or bind lightly 
with thin binding ribbon, 
rather than employ the 
bulky turned-in hem that 
formerly obtained. If the 
skirt be lined throughout, 
an interlining of canvas 
from four to six inches 
wide may be employed 
with good effect. This 
should be shaped to fit 
the lower portion of the 
skirt, and may be ad- 
justed to each gore or fit-. 
ted to the already stitch- 
ed-up skirt. 

The fan-pleats at the ° 
foot of the front gore 
must be left unlined, and 
the hem of same should 
contain no _ interlining. 
If the skirt be lined the 
pleats should be of cloth 
or velvet only, and the 
lining cease at ihe line of the pleat. 

To make this costume for figure of medium 
size will require 12 yards of velveteen 23 
inches wide or 4°34 yards of cloth 54 inches 
wide. Patterns may be obtained in any of 
the five sizes that are carried in our list, viz., 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure, 
and at the uniform price, 50 cents each, or 
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25 cents for waist, and 
25 cents for skirt. 


CHILD’S APRON 


DAINTY and ex- 
clusive model for 
the school-room or nur- 
sery is that of a fancy 
apron with full skirt 
and deep blouse front. 
The pattern consists of 
one-half of back, one- 
half of front yoke, and 
one-half of blouse 
front, one shaped ruf- 
fle, one-half of skirt, 
one pocket for same, 
and one-half of plain 
belt. A set of perfora- 
tions on the skirt indi- 
cate position for pla- 
ba cing the pocket. 
PAE. CS a -e A pattern for the 
soft belt shown in the 
included. This portion 
may be made of a strip of nainsook or cam- 
brie eight inches wide and from two to two 
and one-half yards in length. A narrow hem 
will be sufficient finish for the simpler gar- 
ments of this variety, but where elaborate 
effects are preferred the ends of soft belt 
may be trimmed with groups of tucks divided 
by insertions, and finished with embroidery. 

Sprigged muslin is very effective for aprons 
of this character, while some of the finer 
French models combine delicate check ging- 
hams with tucked yokes and narrow frill- 
ings of white machine embroidery. Linen 
in solid art shades is also used, and is trim- 
med with canvas or cross-stitch embroidery 
around hem, pocket ruffles, and yoke. 

The model from which the new pattern 
garment is taken is of sheer cambrie. The 
yoke, of all-over tucking, is outlined with a 
narrow beading and a full frill 6f embroidery, 
which trimming is again employed about the 
neck. The garment is finished around the 
armhole with full ruffles of cambric, shaped 
and edged with embroidery. The hem of the 





illustration is not 


skirt is outlined by narrow beading that 
forms an entre-deux. The pattern provides 
the form for the under sleeve ruffle. The 


upper one should be cut exactly after the 
same form, but an inch narrower. 

This little model may be converted into a 
summer slip for small girls by introducing 
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short, full, gathered sleeves. The inventive 
reader who is ifterested in the making up of 
Harper’s Bazar cut paper patterns will find 
no difficulty in combining portions of this 
pattern with others among our designs. Thus, 
readers already possessing patterns No. 266, 
274, 278, 284, or 292, may readily combine the 
sleeve of same with the new model No. 360, 





CHILD’S FANCY APRON. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 360. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


when it is desired to convert the latter into 
a long-sleeved slip. 

For little girl of eight to ten years, 134 
yards of cambric or other material 36 inches 
wide will be required, together with 1% yard 
of .all-over embroidery or tucking for the 
yoke. The several sizes of available pat- 
terns, viz., for 4, 6, 8, and 10 years, may be 
purchased at 25 cents each. 

These sizes represent respectively 26, 27, 
29, and 31 inches bust measure. Skirt lengths 
are graded as follows: four-year size, 14 
inches; six-year, 16 inches; eight-year, 18 
inches; and ten-year, 20 inches. 
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SECOND 


HE.Y I hear snatches of the 
off-hand conversation in a 
company of boys—rare bits 
indeed, for in the presence of 
their elders children are easily 
oppressed—I am almost awe- 
amount of information some 





struck at the 
particular boy will bring out, and the solid 
sense with which some other boy will shape 
and place the raw fragments in logical reason- 


ing. At times, when I have found myself at 
a loss for definite facts in some line of topics 
which must be treated by me, I have thrown 
the topic as a bone of contention into a group 
of young fellows, and listened. It was 
enough. If one knows how to select, a com- 
pany of bright, wide-awake young people 
is often as good as a cyclopedia. They have 
not been inert, inattentive listeners at the 
table or in the home parlor. They represent, 
in bits and chunks of more or less digested 
information, the wisdom of the community 
in which they happen to live. Taken as a 
body, they know more than I do of what is 
going on within the range of their five senses. 
And it is reasonable to expect that they 
should. At the firesides and tables which 
they frequent are assembled all the specialists 
of the town. At one are the best blacksmiths 
—if I am in a rural neighborhood where the 
forge is a visible brightness on the village 
street; the best shoe-makers are at another; 
carpenters with the truest eye and hand, gar- 
deners with up-to-date tulips and the fifteenth 
graft in pear-trees—there is nothing in the 
rushing front line of modern progress which 
is not discussed in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of one or another pair of ears alert to 
eatch novelties. In the city, if I am not 
asleep or indifferent to it, I tap the rills that 
run from the purest fountains—rills that 
have been tinkling in their happy way for less 
than twelve years. 

Invention is a lively issue in one family; 
music in another, where every opera is dis- 
cussed. One boy, opening up the resources 
of his pocket, brings me out a box of the 
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newest lightning. Another will explain the 
Roentgen ray, 2nd illustrate it, if I wish. 
And all this not primarily from books he has 
read, or necessarily from anything he has 
learned in school, but because a living word 
in the home circle has left in his mind so keen 
an interest and joy that he has roamed the 
streets and searched the libraries for more 
joy of the same kind. 

The home is the educational centre. The 
topic introduced there is likely to be the vital 
one, however much it may be modified in the 
street caucus of boys, or solemnly formulated 
in the congress of youth. 

Remembering this fact, which is so obvi- 
ous to every one who observes the faces of 
children at the table or at the fireside, I do 
sometimes shudder, thinking of what I have 
said at my own table and what I have heard 
my friends say at theirs in the presence of 
those little absorbents. If, with Meznius in 
Horace, I issue a reluctant pardon—egomet 
mi ignosco—to myself for shortcomings in 
this respect, I may still draw a moral from 
the inadvertences of others. 

I recall a pretty scene at a dinner table 
where there were bright lights, a generous 
feast, and a large company. At the table, in 
a high chair, with the privilege of looking on 
but not of sharing the feast, sat a little girl 
of four years. In some oppressive pause in 
the conversation, the host looked up and said, 
“ Bonnie, since they won’t let you eat, won’t 
you say some verses for us?” The reply came 
quickly : 

“Is, I'll say, 


Oh. I'm a little Tuchman, 
My name is van der Dose, 

An’ vat I cannot get to eat, 
I smells it mit my nose.’ ” 





There was a world of philosophy in those 
last two lines which in after-days served to 
solace the host and others at that table. 

A world of philosophers, perhaps, might tell 
us just why the child chose that one out of a 
wide repertory of verses at her command. 








THE TRAINING OF BOYS 


One thing is certain. Children have mental 
processes of their own which are not inactive 
in the silences of the side-table or of the 
baby’s chair. Thackeray found the echoes of 
the dining-room repeating themselves in the 
kitchen, and never dying out of the servants’ 
quarters. The echoes of our dinner-table 
conversation never wholly die out of the 
brain-life of our sons and daughters. 

No mortal man knows what the little ones 
are thinking of, as they sit in the high chair, 
or, later in childhood, as they silently grieve 
over the drum-stick of a turkey. No man 
knows when they are listening, or if they 
listen at all. We know only that, talking in 
their presence, we are playing upon strings 
which may get the key-note of the soul. 

Yet I would not make the home in its off- 
hours a school-room, strangling the free 
course of conversation. <A habit of whole- 
some speech before men and women is the one 
sweeping insurance that covers all risks in 
the family circle, and the one which secures 
the best annuity to the children when we are 
gone. If the general talk of a man among 
his fellows is pure, sweet, free from scandal, 
reasonable—not provocative of ill-temper, 
wholesome—not halfsome and one-sided as to 
the truth, he need not altogether avoid diffi- 
cult topics at the table or at the fireside. 
He may think his own thoughts, say his say, 
and live out in public his own life without 
fear of troublesome his child’s 
moods. If, in such case, the wind blows 
where it will, it carries none but good seed, 
which may fall on stony ground, and there 
an end of it; or, haply, it may fall on rich 
soil at a good season, so that from it some- 
thing may be looked for not altogether un- 
lovely. 

Like ourselves, our children will take in 
what is at hand and what they have a hunger 
for; but it is seldom that a hunger is so pro- 
nounced for an innutritious dish that it will 
not, in the absence of such a 4liet, accept, 
after some delay, a dish that is nutritious. 

Nor does it take a wise man at the feast to 
say a thing wise enough for the occasion. 
For sweetness, purity, reasonableness, and the 
wholesome qualities are not confined to the 
learned. They have their own genealogy, not 
down in the books. 

Whittier, in childhood, standing at the 
knees of his uncle Moses in the ample kitchen 
in Haverhill, and listening to tales of the 
forest or of witchcraft, and the strange hap- 
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penings of a primitive community, received 
therefrom a mental twist of no meaner value 
than was the heritage of Emerson standing 
in presence of fifty college-bred forerunners 
and twenty ministers. All the rooms in the 
Haverhill farm-house opened ypon the ample 
kitchen; all on the Charles debouched upon 
the minister’s study. There was as much con- 
science put into the old wide-chimneyed 
kitchen near the Merrimack as was laid away 
in the sermon-barrels on the Charles and the 
Musketaquid. 

Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh fame, tells 
of a Scotchman and an Englishman at dinner 
together. The former, who was enjoying a 
sheep’s head, looked up in his busiest mo- 
ment to say, “What do you think of this 
dish ?” 

“Dish!” said the Englishman. 
call that a dish?’ 

“Dish or no dish, there’s a deal o’ fine con- 
fused feedin’ aboot a sheep’s head, I can tell 
you.” 

In any wholesome conversation, the feeding 
is sure to be fine enough for the occasion, even 
if it be a bit confused. Child and man, we 
find something digestible in all companies. 
I once, through a long dinner, sat between 
two gentlemen of diverse excellence. From 
my left-hand neighbor, who was much favor- 
ed of fortune, I learned that he attended the 
assemblies of the Four Hundred; also, that 
the woodcock we were eating were under pro- 
tection of the law, difficult therefore to get, 
and must have cost ten dollars a pair. From 
the other on my right I got—well, he died re- 
cently, his name was Charles Dudley Warner. 

Nothing in me relucted against the wood- 
cock, although I remembered that Franklin’s 
father at table talked of “ what was good, just, 
and prudent in the conduct of life,” and 
“not of the baked beans, the corned beef, or 
the rye and’ Indian bread.” 

Reticence—a wise reticence—is the best 
gift one can bring to home talk among the 
children. The physician lifts from the body 
the burden of an anxious mind quite as much 
by what he refrains from saying as by his 
prescriptions. His manipulations are 
visible. 

Nothing sweeter could be said of one’s par- 
ents than what is said by a daughter of the 
gieat Darwin—“ Our father and mother 
could not even wish to know what we were 
doing and thinking unless we wished to tell.” 
But she had already said, “Our father lived 
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our lives with us,” and “ put his whole mind 


into answering any of our questions.” 

The word came in season, not out of 
season, that is all. It is the out-of-season 
word that is ineffective—and even worse. 
Against that our children put on helmet and 
buckler. Stand still wisely, and you will al- 
ways arrive. 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


No man knows quite what is swelling in the 
child’s heart. Lowell, in his ninth year, writes 
to his brother: “I am now going to tell you 
melancholy news. I have got the ague, to- 
gether with a gumbile.... I am going to 
have a new suit of blue broadcloth clothes to 
wear every day and to play in.. Mother tells 
me that I may have any sort of buttons I 
choose.... You must keep what I have told 
you about my clothes a secret. If you don’t 
I shall not tell you any more secrets.” 

This hide-and-seek game between the little 
soul and the upper angels is going on all the 
time. It is a very solemn, saintly, game, and 
is respected by all who remember their child- 
hood. Don’t bring a blush of shame to your 
boy’s face by failing in the presence of com- 
pany to respect his reticences. If you do, you 
will put a bridle on the tongue of innocence. 

Moreover, don’t, in company, talk at him, 
or over him, with a didactic purpose. Give 
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him the same privilege which you expect for 
yourself, of drinking in pleasurably what is 
agreeable and wise. 

I am now speaking, of course, of that talk 
only which belongs to the play-time of a child. 
A boy, if he is any kind of a boy, will yield 
to the duty of the hour, when it is a duty; 
but every healthy child resents overtime work 
as such. The play-hours are his, although 
Heaven only knows how much of life’s best 
wisdom is acquired in them. Let the acquisi- 
tion of such wisdom be joyous! 

Hence, to the anxious leader in the home 
education I would say: Be slow yourself to 
initiate imstructive conversation, but give 
early thanks when a friend arrives at your 
table who makes your boy’s face shine with a 
new thought, or who calls up a tear by a 
sweet sentiment. Invite such a friend, and 
give him a place at the fireside. 

Inestimable as companions of childhood are 
uncles and grandfathers of the right sort— 
those especially who have had a strong, varied, 
and honorable life. They seldom have a di- 
dactie purpose. They seek only to live their 
lives over again in sympathetic company. It 
is perhaps a good thing that they have no 
access to the chamber of horrors where the 
rod hangs, and it is no small gain that they 
are generally without the wild vagaries of a 
savage conscientiousness. 
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STUFFED OYSTERS 


RAIN the liquid 
from one quart 
of nice _ fat 


oysters, plunge them 
one minute in boiling 
water, and drain well 
over a clean napkin. 
Remove the tendons, 
which are indigestible, 
trim the oysters neatly, 
and cool them thor- 





in a napkin a quarter 
of a pound of fresh 
mushrooms ; chop 
them, put in a small 
saucepan one levelled 
4 table-spoonful of fine- 
ly chopped shallots or 
white onions, and one 
table-spoonful of but- 
ter. Cook three min- 
utes, stirring all the 
time; it must not get 








oughly. Sprinkle over 
one salt-spoonful of 
pepper, then prepare 
fine herbs, as follows: 
Peel, wash, and drain 





BROCHETTES OF STUFFED OYSTERS BROILED. 


Oysters, twenty-five cents; mushrooms, twenty-five 
cents ; stock; five cents; butter, five cents ; bacon, five 
cents; herbs, two cents. —Total, sixty-seven cents. Pre- 
paring, fifteen minutes; cooking, twenty-three minutes. 
—Time, thirty-eight minutes. 


brown. Add the mush- 
roems and one levelled 
table-spoonful of pars- 
ley, chopped; cook 
three minutes more. 
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Sprinkle over one teaspoonful of sifted flour; 
cook two minutes more; add half a gill 
of broth, or a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
beef extract, diluted in half a gill of warm 
water. Cook slowly eight minutes; it must 
be quite thick. Remove from the fire, and 
let it cool. Split the oysters in the side, but 
do not separate them. Divide the fine herbs 
in portions equal to the number of oysters, 
then put a layer in each, and close them gen- 
tly. 

Cut as many thin square slices of bacon 
as there are oysters, fry them over a slow fire 
for one minute on each side; cool them off, 
and on a skewer put one of the slices of 
bacon, then one oyster, repeating the same 
thing until the skewer is full. Put over the 
broiler two minutes for each side. While 
broiling, have a table-spoonful of melted but- 
ter and baste the oysters; serve as illustrated, 
and very hot. A watercress salad with French 
dressing and some hard-boiled eggs chopped 
and sprinkled over it would complete the dish. 


SIRLOIN STEAK IN CHAFING-DISH 


A cut from two to two and a half pounds 
in one piece will make a delicious steak suffi- 
cient for six persons, being a change from 
roast beef. It is easily cooked on the chafing- 
dish. Put an earthen cocote, as illustrated, 
directly over a moderate flame. Put one 
table-spoonful of butter in it. Season the 
meat with one salt-spoonful of salt and half 
a one of pepper on each side. When the but- 
ter is melted, put in the steak. Cook each side 
twelve minutes, not covered. When you turn 
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SIRLOIN STEAK IN CHAFING-DISH. 


Two and one-half pounds of meat, forty-five cents: 
butter and seasoning, seven cents.—Total, fifty-two 
cents. Time, thirty minutes. 
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over the meat be careful not to prick it, so 
that it shall retain all its juice. Mix one 
teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley with 
one table-spoonful of fresh butter, and add a 
dozen drops of lemon. After the twenty-four 
minutes put out the flame and spread this 
butter over; serve directly in the cocote. 

















STUFFED CABBAGE, 


Cabbage, six cents; meat and bacon, nineteen cents; eggs, 
broth, seasouing, fifteen cents.-—Total, forty cents. Preparing, 
fifteen minutes; cooking, two hours, fifteen minuates.—Time, 
two hours, thirty minutes. 


STUFFED CABBAGE. 

Cut out the root, and remove one leaf all 
around a sound Savoy cabbage. Wash, and 
in a kettle of salted boiling water cook 
ten minutes, drain, plunge in cold water; 
drain again, and squeeze the water off. 
Scoop the heart out, making it a _ bowl- 
like shape inside to receive the stuffing; chop 
fine two large onions, and put them in a small 
saucepan with one heaping table-spoonful of 
butter; cook four minutes, tossing them so 
they do not brown; chop fine the heart of the 
cabbage; add the onions and one pound of 
sausage meat, or one pound of fresh pork, 
half lean, half fat, and chopped fine. Add 
one table-spoonful of chopped parsley, season 
with one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoon- 
ful of black pepper; mix everything well; add 
two raw eggs, and mix well again. Stuff the 
cabbage tightly clear to the top; close it with 
two of its leaves, and tie it well. Cut in 
thin slices half a pound of bacon, cover the 
bottom of a brazier with them, and put the 
cabbage in. Pour in half a pint of broth, 
cook one hour and a half, basting from time 
to time. Remove the cabbage from the pan, 
take off the leaves from the top, sprinkle 
over half a pint of white bread crumbs; strain 
the gravy, pour it over, and place in the hot 
oven for thirty minutes, basting twice. 







































































































tASLES is probably one of the 
most infectious of the con- 
tagious diseases of childhood; 
it is considered a mild disease 
which runs a short and usu- 
ally harmless course unat- 
tended with any very grave danger. In a 
certain degree this is true, but no disease, 
contagious or otherwise, no matter how 
simple, can be considered absolutely harm- 
less, and all contagion, no matter how 
mild the attack may be, should be intelli- 
gently nursed, in order to prevent, if possible, 
any serious complication which might occur. 

To the average healthy child who is from 
four to ten years old, measles is usually a 
slight matter; as a rule, they only suffer a 
few days’ acute illness, are then a couple of 
weeks convalescing, during which time they 
usually feel perfectly well, and make a good 
recovery without any serious complications. 
But with a child under two years‘ old it is 
quite a different matter; lung complications 
are to be guarded against, and the patient 
more carefully watched and nursed. The 
symptoms and precautions against spreading 
* the disease, and the nursing, are facts which 
every mother should acquaint herself with. 
The earliest symptom of measles is the run- 
ning of the nose and eyes accompanied by a 
short teasing cough and sneezing; it is with 
these early symptoms that the disease is most 
infectious. Let a child at this period cough 
only once in a roomful of other children and 
the chances are that four out of every five, 
who have not previously had the disease, will 
become infected. The mother, the teacher in 
the schools, the heads of day nurseries, the 
nurse who cares for little ones—in fact, any 
one in charge of children or places where a 
number of children are gathered together— 
should always be on the alert for these symp- 
toms, and a child so affected should be imme- 
diately isolated from the others. My experi- 
ence with very many cases has been such that 
I should consider it far less dangerous—in 
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fact, ten to one—to allow the children to come 
together for hours after the rash is well de- 
veloped, than to be exposed in the early stages 
for five minutes. The most contagious period 
of this disease, then, is before the rash appears. 
The next step to be considered after a case 
has developed is to prevent the further spread 
of the disease. The period of incubation after 
exposure is usually from ten days to two 
weeks. Some cases do not develop until the 
eighteenth or twenty-first day, but this is 
rare. It is always safe, however, to keep the 
children who have been exposed under obser- 
vation until the end of the third week. When 
the symptoms thus described first appear the 
patient should be immediately removed from 
contact with other children. Early isolation 
will often prevent an epidemic. If at the end 
of a week no further symptoms develop, no 
harm has been done. If a rash develops then 
the trouble will have been well worth the 
pains, and the chances are many other chil- 
dren have been saved infection. Where there 
is a family of small children and the rash is 
the first intimation that one of them has the 
disease, let the mother not make the common 
mistake of distributing the rest of the chil- 
dren among relatives and friends in hopes of 
their thus escaping the disease; this is alto- 
gether wrong; the damage has already been 
done, they have been exposed at the most 
dangerous -period, namely, a few days before 
the rash appeared on the sick child, and the 
chances are that in the course of a couple of 
weeks the children sent away will come down 
with the disease away from their own home, 
where they would much better be when sick; 
not only this, but they have carried contagion 
into another household, and. probably many 
other children have been exposed. It is al- 
ways at this early period that the most care- 
ful precautions against the spread of the dis- 
ease should be taken. The children in a 
family where a case has developed should not 
be allowed to mingle with other children, and 
under no circumstances should they be allowed 
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to attend school, until at the very least 
two weeks have passed by. If early isolation 
and strict precautions are taken by mother, 
teacher, or others in charge of little children, 
much ean be done to check this most con- 
tagious of diseases in communities, districts, 
and schools, and many little lives thus saved. 
You will find the ounce of prevention in this 
case to be worth ten pounds of cure. 

While measles is not necessarily a danger- 
cus disease, it is one which calls for intelli- 
gent nursing. It is a disease which rarely, if 
ever, is carried in the clothing, and while it 
would not be quite safe to take a child suf- 
fering in the acute stages on one’s lap and 
fondle and press it close to the breast, then 
go from the room and repeat the same act 
with another child, still the mother, sister, or 
nurse, may care for the sick child and still 
be allowed to mingle with other members of 
the family without danger of carrying the 
disease. It would be well, however, to keep a 
wash-dress for nursing, and not wear this 
dress outside the sick-room. It is always well 
to be careful, and thoroughly wash hands and 
face before going among others. 

The room used for the patient should be 
large, bright, and well ventilated, then if a 
second child in the family comes down with 
the same disease, which is most sure to hap- 
pen where there are other children, the second 
patient can be placed in the same room with 
the first without crowding, or danger of ex- 
hausting the supply of fresh air, as would be 
the case in a small room. As the eyes are 
weak and affected by bright light, the light 
in the room should be rather subdued. After 
a few days, when the child is allowed to sit 
up, a cap with a large peak in front is a good 
device to shade the eyes from the glare. The 
room and patient must be kept warm, and 
draughts carefully avoided. When I say warm 
it does not mean hot, and the patient should 
not be kept so warm that he perspires, but it 
is essential that the hands and feet should 
not be allowed to get cold. In the sick-room, 
as in the nursery, the open fire is, if possible, 
desirable, as a means both of heating the 
room and of assisting in the ventilation. 

As the rash begins to disappear the fever 
also subsides, and about the end of four or 
five days the patient begins to feel as though 
he were well, and an older child will often 
rebel at being kept in bed; but as it is at this 
stage the lung symptoms are likely to develop, 
extra precaution must be taken; active chil- 
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dren are not likely to lie perfectly quiet in 


bed, or neatly tucked under the bed-clothes, 
and it is not absolutely necessary that they 
should be kept so; they will be much happier 
and more comfortable, also sleep better at 
night, if frequent change of position is made 
during the day. For a little child it is well 
tu have a warm bed-sacque to protect the arms 
and chest, so that the patient can sit up in 
bed, and have his toys about to divert and 
amuse him. He can also be taken from the 
bed, and with the legs well wrapped in the 
blanket, allowed to sit in a chair. An older 
child may be up, dressed, and about the room, 
but must not be allowed to leave it, and 
should be carefully protected from draughts. 
Ai the end of two weeks, if the child has ap- 
parently made a good recovery, with no com- 
plications, there is no reason why he should 
not mingle with the rest of the family, but 
before leaving the room the entire body 
should first be sponged with a solution of bi- 
chloride, one to five thousand, this to be fol- 
lowed by a bath of warm water and soap; 
precautions against draughts still being ob- 
served after the child has been released from 
the sick-room. If the weather is mild the 
patient can go out at the end of three weeks; 
in winter not until a month has passed. The 
diet, while the patient has fever, should be 
light, such as broths, milk, ete. As the fever 
decreases he may have gruels, soft-boiled or 
poached eggs, toast, and light dessert. At 
the end of the first week, if everything goes 
right, there is no reason why the patient 
should not be allowed ordinary diet, only re- 
member that the child, not being active, and 
not having active or out-of-door exercise, is 
not as well able to digest hearty food. While 
the rash is full on the body, which is only for 
two or three days, the daily bath should be 
omitted; simply bathe face, hands, or other 
parts of the body which may be soiled, and 
dry the patient quickly. Instead of a bath 
the patient should be rubbed twice a day with 
almond or olive oil; this should be done 
under cover of a blanket, the oil should be 
warmed, and care taken that the child does 
not suffer from exposure while this is being 
done; there is very little danger, however, if 
the room is warm. As soon as the rash has 
faded the child can have a warm sponge-bath 
over the entire body each day, and it will do 
no harm to follow the bath by the inunctions 
of oil, continuing these until the child is well. 
With children under two years old, measles 
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is not such a simple matter, as the conse-. 


quences are much more likely to be serious, 
and for infants under one year of age to con- 
tract this disease makes it a cause for alarm. 
With older children lung trouble rarely fol- 
lows; if it does, an attack of bronchitis usu- 
ally being the most that happens. But with 
babies the chances of pneumonia are nearly, 
if not quite, double, and pneumonia is a very 
grave disease in infants. Fortunately, how- 
ever, children under one year, especially if 
they are nursing-babies, are not nearly as 
likely to contract this disease, and if the 
mother or nurse is a person of careful and 
keen observation, is prompt to detect symp- 
toms and to remove the suspect, there is 
every reason to assume that the infant will 
escape infection. The cleansing of the room 
after measles is not as serious a matter as 
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after scarlet fever or diphtheria, but should 
still be looked after; the room should be 
carefully swept, the walls, if painted, rubbed 
down with a damp cloth, but if papered rub 
them down with bread. Floors, furniture, 
and all wood-work must also be washed. If 
the room is then thoroughly aired for twenty- 
four hours there will be no danger from the 
disease, and fumigation is unnecessary. It 
may be well to state here that the disinfect- 
ant mentioned—bichloride of mercury—is a 
poison, should be purchased and used only 
under the physician’s prescription and direc- 
tion, and the tablets for making the solution 
should be kept under lock and key, that there 
may be no chance of patient or others getting 
it by mistake. Any of the solution left over 
should be thrown away immediately after 
using. 
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TENANT 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Now, when he left my life, I drew 
Close shut the casements of my heart 
And locked the door, and in each part 
Strange darkness reigned, forlorn and new. 
There pierced no happy sunshine through 
The barrier of fastened doors; 
The dust lay thick upon the floors 
Where rosemary was strewn, and rue. 


But on a certain day came one 
Who knocked and would not be denied, 
And threw the rusted casements wide 
And entered with the wind and sun. 
The dingy webs that grief had spun, 
The dust that sad neglect had laid, 
The faded hangings, rent and frayed, 
Had vanished ere his work was done. 


Oh, he hath swept my heart for me 
Clean of old sorrowing and doubt, 
And he hath set it all about 

With peace and happy certainty. 

Oh, home be glad for such as he 
And very sweet, nor let him find 

That ghost one tenant left behind, 


That silent, sad-eyed memory. 
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HE most important matter con- 
sidered at the first meeting of 
the Executive Board of the 
Connecticut State Federation 
since the new officers were 
elected, and at which the new 
president, Miss Abbott, presided, was the work 
of the committee appointed about two weeks 
ago for the equal rights in the guardianship 
of children. The work, so far done, was thor- 
oughly gone over and indorsed by the board, 
and a determined effort will be made to get a 
bill framed and passed through the next Legis- 
lature in its interests. As the conditions now 
exist, a father can do absolutely with his 
child as he will, regardless of what the 
mother may wish, and can even give it away 
by will. Mrs. F. W. Gerard was reappointed 
chairman. A new committee was created to 
co-operate with the Civil Service Reform 
League, the appointment of its chairman 
and members being left to the discretion of 
the president. Miss Celeste Bush, of Niantic, 
was made chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, succeeding Miss Abbott, who is now 
president. The chairmen of the standing 
committees were represented as follows: 
Civies and Village Improvement, Dr. Sophia 





Penfield, Danbury; Industrial Conditions, 
Mrs. Adam Reed, Norwich; Guardian- 
ship Laws, Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Norwalk, 


The color question was not discussed at the 
meeting. 


HE completed list of members of the 
Committee on Reincorporation of the 
G. F. W. C. is, Mrs. Cornelia C. Fairbanks, 
Indianapolis; Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; Mrs. M. E. Trautman, New 
York city, Mrs. John T. McNeil, Denver. 
The chairman is Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, 


“The Columbia,” Washington, D. C. 


T was among the club-women of Minnesota 
that the “ Rest Room” idea originated, 
and its development in that State has been 
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These 
are established in towns that are 
centres in trade for outlying districts, and 
are for the use of country women while in 


particularly successful. “ Rest 


Rooms ” 


town. They are in charge of committees of 
town women, and thus promote social inter- 
course between the women of town and coun- 
try. At the Minnesota State Fair last 
autumn the idea was still further elaborated, 
the federation being hostess for a week to 
the women of the State. In addition to com- 
fortable quarters for rest and refreshment, 
the federation illustrated its important lines 
of work by exhibits and typical programmes, 
reaching a class of women outside the radius 
of the clubs of the State. Minnesota club- 
women, too, are keenly interested in the effort 
to protect the pine forests of the State. It 
was at the instigation of the federation that 
the plan of a national park in the pine-tree 
district was seriously considered. The 
federation worked systematically to arouse 
public sentiment in the community most in- 
terested, and afterward sent petitions to the 
State Legislature. Progress in the work has 
been most encouraging and the effort is likely 
to be successful. Professor Maria L. San- 
ford, of the State University of Minnesota, 
and the president of the State Federation, 
went to Washington to present the matter to 
committees on Public Lands, Indian affairs, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and others be- 
fore whom the matter was likely to come. 
The matter is one that should interest all 
club-women, as it is of national importance, 
and the plea of the Minnesota Federation, 
that its sister State societies will give their 
aid in the matter wherever possible, is only 
natural. 

OUTHERN club-women have also be- 

gun to look after the comfort of the wo- 
men who live outside of towns. Recently 
there has been established at Elberton, 
Georgia, by the Georgia Sorosis, a Rest Hall 
for country women. This is the first of these 
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institutions known of in the South, where 
they are quite as much needed as in the 
West. Georgia is one of the most active 
of the Southern States in club-work. Its ef- 
fort in this line has radiated appreciably 
from the Atlanta Woman’s Club, which is 
largely responsible for the State Federation, 
and which has furnished the State presi- 
dents, and, greatest honor of all, counts now 
among its membership Mrs. Lowe, the presi- 
dent of the General Federation. It is the 
largest club in the State, and has done really 
remarkable work in the rural districts in 
the improvement and development of educa- 
tional work. Under the club’s auspices and 
especial care is a Woman’s Athletic Associa- 
tion composed of about fifty young business 
women. Another prominent centre of club 
activity in the State is focussed by the Edu- 
cational Committee of the State Federation. 
Mrs. R. E. Park, of Macon, has been a most 
zealous and successful worker with this com- 
mittee, and much has been accomplished. 
The zeal of Southern club-women is by no 
means confined to work for their own race. 
Their encouragement and assistance to their 
colored sisters are continuous and ungrudging. 
The hope of a solution of the intricate negro 
question, not that as related to club member- 
ship, but the question on its broadest lines, 
is undoubtedly largely vested in the former 
mistress. A prominent Southern club-wo- 
man voiced this in eloquent language recent- 
ly. Referring to the former mistress, she 
said, “She is the one person who knows all 
the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the 
who understands and overlooks all 
faults because of the entire faith and trust- 
fulness placed in herself by the friends of 
her childhood days; the one to whom the 
young progressive colored women have turn- 
ed,” and much is hoped from this condition. 


race; 


HE withdrawal of the Woman’s Press 

Club of Tennessee from the State 
Federation was prompted by no feeling of in- 
difference toward that body, but for reasons 
merely politic to the Press Club. The latter 
society is a State organization, and is, there- 
fore, a peer of the State Federation. While 
the club remained a member of the federa- 
tion it could not unite itself with the Na- 
tional Press League, a union which it par- 
ticularly desired, and which it has now effect- 
ed. The Woman’s Press Club has a brilliant 
membership, and is a body of clever women. 
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The Tennessee Federation has been particu- 
larly active in its educational effort. A com- 
pulsory educational bill was drawn up by it, 
and, after receiving the hearty endorsement 
of various clubs, of several teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and of a labor union convention, was 
presented to the State Legislature, where it 
is pending action. The public sentiment 
in respect to such a bill is becoming more 
favorable, and before many years it is be- 
lieved that Tennessee will fall into line with 
the other thirty-two States which already 
have such a bill. 


| etc oowry State society whose work has 
lessened that of the State Federation 
is the State Consumers’ League of Wiscon- 
sin. This is practically an offshoot of the 
State Federation, and its work eliminates 
two standing State Federation committees, 
that of the Consumers’ League and that of the 
Labor Question. One of the most important 
committees of the Wisconsin Federation is 
that on Libraries. Its report shows great ac- 
tivity. The clubs in eleven counties are main- 
taining travelling libraries, besides sending 
boxes of books and magazines to the Library 
Commission for general distribution. In two 
cities of the State, clubs are entirely sup- 
porting free public libraries. The commit- 
tee has six travelling reference libraries in 
circulation, each accompanied with study 
outlines, and some with portfolios of photo- 
graphs. These have proved very popular. 
One includes a course on Wisconsin history, 
which is in constant demand. The Recipro- 
city Bureau of the federation is a very flour- 
ishing one. Its work, indeed, makes such 
demands upon its managers that at the first 
meeting of the new board of the federation 
held since the Racine meeting, a new com- 
mittee was appointed which will be known 
as that of Literary Reference. This com- 
mittee is created to relieve the Reciprocity 
Bureau and Library Committee of a part of 
their work, by extending to clubs assistance 
along literary lines. The next annual meet- 
ing of the federation will be held in Madison, 
in October, 1901. 


HE work of the Woman’s National Sab- 
bath Alliance is pursued in a quiet way, 
but its effort covers a wide area of influence. 
Mrs. Darwin R. James, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is the president, and in reference lately 
to its work, stated that its literature is circu- 
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lating in forty-four States of the Union and 
in seven countries. At a recent meeting of 
the Alliance in New York, Dr. Hathaway, 
of the American Sabbath Union, gave a re- 
port of the Sunday Rest Congress held in 
Paris last summer. At this congress, which 
was the ninth of the sort held, 300 delegates 
were present, including twenty Roman Cath- 
olic dignitaries. Dr. Hathaway said that 
while the reports of the various nations 
showed that the American Sabbath was not 
kept as well as it was a hundred years ago, 
Europe has made great advance in securing 
one day’s rest in the week for the laboring 
man. This has been done, not because of re- 
ligious principle, but for the reason that man 
cannot do without a day of rest. “It has 
been found,” continued the doctor, “ that 
written in human nature there is a Sabbath 
law which will not be ignored.” He further 
reported that in several Continental coun- 
tries there has been new Sunday legislation 
since 1877. Germany and Switzerland and 
Russia close all factories on that day, and in 
Sweden, Holland, and Norway, Sunday cessa- 
tion from work is being more generally en- 
forced. Nearly all the large shops are now 
closed in Paris on Sunday. The congress 
closed its discussion on this matter by the 
adoption of a resolution to the effect that one 
day’s rest in seven is the natural right of 
man, and that it is the duty of governments 
to secure this for their subjects. Progress 
was reported in the matter at the congress of 
every country, except Great Britain and the 
United States. While this progress is not 
on religious grounds, it is felt by the Alli- 
ance that it is an aid in its work, as a per- 
centage at least of the released workmen 
and women may be persuaded into devo- 
tional Sabbath-keeping. The Alliance holds 
frequent parlor meetings in New York, many 
prominent women being interested. Among 
these are the venerable Mrs. William E. 
Dodge, Mrs. Horace Green, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Miss Helen M. Gould, Mrs. F. P. Furnald. 


A the winter business meeting of the 
Worcester Woman’s Club the most of 
the session was given up to a discussion and 
preparation of a set of resolutions which was 
afterwards sent to the board of the General 
Federation. The resolutions, as finally 
drawn, read: “ Whereas, the Board of Direct- 
ors of the General Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs at its meeting in Milwaukee, in June, 
1900, refused to admit to membership the 
Woman’s Era Club of Boston, without giv- 
ing a satisfactory reason for its action: Re- 
solved, that we, the Worcester Woman’s Club 
of Massachusetts, regard this action as a 
direct violation of the constitution of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
consider in this action the Board of Directors 
has taken an unwarrantable liberty. As the 
Worcester Woman’s Club is a constituent 
part of the General Federation, it is, there- 
by, responsible for the action of its servant, 
the Board of Directors of the General Federa- 
tion, we, therefore, hereby express our em- 
phatic disapproval of the action of this 
beard and request a satisfactory explanation 
of its course of action or a reversal of its 
decision.” 

HE Arché Club of Chicago has passed 

resolutions opposing the admission of 
colored clubs, or even of colored delegates, to 
the General Federation. The resolutions 
read: “ Whereas, the colored women’s clubs 
are not asking for admission to the State 
Federation; and, Whereas, We consider this 
question of vital importance to the unity of 
the North and South in our General Federa- 
tion, we are opposed to our State Federation 
taking any action in the matter.” It was 
passed without any of the hesitation or de- 
bate that has arisen over the question in 
many of the clubs, and members of the Arché 
Club express the opinion that the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, which is still wrestling with 
the matter, will follow its action. 

Of quite the opposite temper, again, was 
the meeting of the Elizabeth H. Whittier 
Club of Amesbury, Massachusetts, to con- 
sider the same question. The sentiment at 
first was strongly .for withdrawing at once 
from the General Federation, but it was 
thought wise to continue membership until 
after the next biennial, which in all prob- 
ability will be held at Boston, in order to 
have a vote against the proposed amendment 
to the constitution. If, after using its influ- 
ence in the matter, the vote should be against 
the colored clubs, the opinion prevailed that 
the club should secede from the General 
Federation and take a stand in accordance 
with the sentiments of Whittier, for whose 
sister the club is named. Only one member 
dissented from this action. 
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HERE is an 
- endless va- 
riety of lace 


stitches, and yet 
most simple are 
they when under- 
stood. I have 
selected to de- 
scribe those most 
necessary in fine, 
dainty lace-niak- 
ing. When once 
the stitches pic- 
tured here are 
SINGLE TWIST. mastered, the 


more difficult ones 
come naturally to the ardent needle-woman. 
The sample is given here for the putting 
of braids. The manner of basting is, a 
long thread underneath the pattern, a short 
top. It will noticed that each 
corner is curved and rounded, to lie flat in 


on 


one on be 


place, not gathered, pleated, or turned; this 
makes the work smooth and shapely. 
In removing threads cut every stitch or 


two, at the back of the pattern, as it abso- 
lutely ruins the work to pull the thread in 
the least. This point is so essential, that too 


great stress cannot be laid on it. And, too, 
one must be extremely careful not to catch 
the lace stitches through the linen tracing. 
The braid only is basted on the pattern, the 
design of the pat- 
tern being car- 
ried out by catch- 
ing the stitches 





DOUBLE 





TWIST. 





COBWEB STITCH. 






























through the braid, 
so that when the 
lace is cut from 
the linen it leaves 
the pattern whole 
and in shape. 

The first stitch 
is the plain twist; 
this is done, as 
pictured here, by 
a straight thread, 
returning 
by throwing the 
thread over and 
over, perfectly 
smooth. 

A double twist is of two threads running 
parallel, the twist being made by throwing 
the thread around the two bars as in the sin- 
gle, only leaving a small space between. The 
Russian twist is made by catching the braid 
diagonally first one way, then the other, form- 
ing little V’s as it were; in returning these 
V’s are twisted very smoothly, as in the plain 
bar. 

The double Russian stitch is made by tak- 
ing up the braid as in the plain Russian; then 
the thread is thrown once around the needle 
and drawn through, following the same 
method over the ground calling for this stitch. 

The plain Russian stitch forms the founda- 
tion for any num- 
ber of clever di- 
versions; for in- 
stance, the Rus- 
sian stitch is used 


acToss 


PLAIN~ RUSSIAN, 





BUTTON-HOLE, 














LACE-MAKING 


straight across the pat- 
tern to be filled, then 
returned, in the alter- 
nate spaces forming 
small diamonds in the 
centre. This effect is 
made still more diffi- 
cult by focussing the 
crossing of the dia- 
monds into a _ centre, 
where small wheels are 
made by passing in and 
out, around the four 
threads of the diamond. 

A plain cobweb is 
usually made by cross- 
ing the thread at even 
intervals six or eight 
times, picking up the 
threads in the centre, 
and weaving over and 
under alternate threads, using the thumb of 
the left hand to keep the work in perfect 
shape. This web can be made any desired 





SORRETO BARS. 


81Ze. 

To make a plain button-hole stitch take 
two straight threads across the pattern to be 
button-holed (additional threads make any 
desired size); then work a plain button-hole 
stitch from right to left, keeping the upper 
part smooth and even. 

The plain vein stitch is made by running 
two threads from stem ta end of leaf. From 
the lower end, work the needle in and out of 
bars until the first vein of leaf is reached. 
This is made by a single thread plain twisted, 
which will bring you back to the two main 
threads, continuing in and out as at first un- 
til another vein is reached, repeating first 
directions until leaf is 
completed. 

The plain val stitch 





POINT DE BRUXELLES. 





RUSSIAN TWIST. 
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is a plain fine 


button - hole 
stitch formed 
by leaving the 
stitch a trifle 
loose, working 
backward and 
forward until 
the entire 


ground is cover- 


ed. Should a 
more compli- 
cated stitch be 


required, in ev- 
ery alternate 
stitch make two 
button - hole 
stitches, or seve- 
ral straight 
stitches, varied 
by two or three 
stitches in one loop, and so on to the end. 

The point de Bruxelles is made by a loose 
button-hole stitch, the only requirement being 
extreme care to have the work very even. 
This stitch forms the background for any 
number of changes, the clever needle-woman 
being able, by practice and judgment, to make 
several with this as a background. 

Any of these stitches is simple in itself, 
and may be applied to quantities of patterns. 
A good plan for the beginner in lace-work is 
to make little squares of the braid, as here 
shown, and practise these stitches until a 
reasonable amount of facility with the needle 
is acquired. Practice in the joining of the 
ends of braid is a good plan, also, and in 
basting the corners neatly. In these little 
points the work of a beginner is easily distin- 
guished from that 
of the careful 
work-woman. 





PLAIN VAL STITCH, 
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II1.—THE DINING-ROOM 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


may be, whether in a house or in an apart- of customs, what its traditions have been, 

ment, to give it a certain air, and yet—so what its present pretensions are. The ease 
quickly does Fortune avenge herself on us with which a dining-room may be. furnished 
for everything she makes too easy—there is arises from the fact that, like a kitchen, it 
no room in house or apartment which so must be filled with utilities, and that the 
quickly betrays us: The most rapid of glances utilities alone may enter in as decorative 
over a sideboard is sufficient to prove to us features without the violation of any law or 


[’ is always easy, wherever a dining-room the general status of the family, its knowledge 














DINING-ROOM WITH MAHOGANY CHINA-CLOSETS AND HANGING BRASS CANDELABRA. 











THE 


the suggestion of a limited 
mental horizon. 

After you are comfortably 
seated in the parlor you 
must gather about you cer- 
tain which 
present your way of being 
mentally refreshed, for a 
parlor anywhere, when not 
merely a reception-room, is 
a place of recreation. I may 
find that recreation in books 
and pictures; you in pie- 
tures and flowers; some one 4 
else may find it in music} 
and a fourth person in beau- 
tiful of porcelain” 
that delight the eye; and still, 
a fifth in games in which? 
the children join. Without 
these individual touches the 
parlor of an apartment or 
house might as well belong 
to a hotel or a steamboat. 
These individual touches, on 
the other hand, need not 
necessarily belong to. a 
dining-room ; you may, 
for instance, be musical, 
or literary or artistic, 
without betraying the fact.about your dinner 
table. 

With the least expenditure of money effec- 
tive results may be attained}, Moreover—and 
in this thought still greater comfort may he 
found—a dining-room keeps furnished longer 
than any other room in the:house. . The older 
your mahogany becomes the better, and the 
more years there are to be cotinted in the 
service which your silver and glass have 
known, the greater the degree of dignity to be 
added to your account. The simplest’ of 
your purchases, therefore, should be made 
with tact and discretion. The china, glass, 
silver, sideboard, and chairs, should be of a 
cut and fashion to last—to suggest a perma- 
nent and abiding quality, and not an ephem- 
eral taste. Nothing that is gaudy, that could 
suggest “much for little money” should re- 
ceive a moment’s consideration. Certain 
things should be most strenuously avoided, 
and among them I should count cheap colored 
glasses and pitchers. The color found in 
ordinary claret-glasses is not to be included 
under this ban, the manufacture of these 
glasses having been developed along good 


possessions 


pieces 


“ THE 
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IS DECORATED. WITH PLATES AND PITCHERS.” 


lines.. Venetian and Bohemian glasses, it goes 
without saying, are not to be outlawed, their 
colors being exquisite, and their possession 
always to be desired. 

The choice of china will involve you in 
more serious;difficulties. The models used by 
the manufacturers of china are not always 
good, and the craze for decoration has ear- 
ried most of the designers off into the produc- 
tion of every form of ugliness. If your means 
are limited you must also insist upon as great 
a simplicity in your china as in your glass. 
As far as possible you should confine your 
choice to models of a well-established reputa- 
tion. You will discover that most of these 
good models are in blues and whites; in the 
old English willow patterns, in the Dresden, 
the Copenhagen, the Onion, and the Canton. 
A blue figure in each of these examples is 
shown on a white ground; a certain refinement 
distinguishes all of them. My individual 
preference lies with the Canton first, and then 
with the Copenhagen. The Canton, unhap- 
pily, is not imported in great quantities now, 
although in Chinese stores and large china 
establishments it is. found in great quanti- 
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ties. A table set out with it or a dining- 
room decorated with it instantly assumes a 
character and dignity of its own. It is as 
well bred, I often think, as mahogany, for 
it adapts itself with the same ease to any 
environment. It is never out of place among 
the most exquisite of appointments, and it 
lifts the simplest dining-room to a level of its 
own. 

A carpenter, for a few dollars, can make 
you a substitute for a 
sideboard. He can 
make, for instance, 
an old-fashioned kitch- 
en cupboard; his pine 
shelves can be painted 
white, or stained to 


match your  wood- 
work. The three lower 
shelves should be 


wide, and over them 
there should be four 
or five narrower, upper 
shelves. Such a cup- 
board makes the sim- 
plest of dining-rooms 
presentable; the top 
of the’ widest shelf can 
be used as a serving- 
table if the room be 
small. One of these 
cupboards filled with 
Canton china, set out 
with plates, is a 
charming piece of dec- 
oration in a dining- 
room. In every in- 
stance it is to be pre- 
ferred to the ordinary 
varnished oak side- 
board of commerce 
with its mirror and 
side shelves. If you 
ean afford good pieces 
of mahogany, or of 
old black oak, or even 
some pieces of old polished walnut, you will 
not need a cupboard. But rather than to 
have what is ugly and pretentious you should 
aim to secure what is unpretentious and 
good. 

In one of the illustrations which accom- 
pany this chapter another substitute for one 
of these oak sideboards is shown. The bot- 
tom part of a hautboy stands between two 
doors; over it four shelves have been put up, 





HAUTBOY WITH STAINED SHELVES 
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éach shelf having been finished with a cleat 
for the support of the upright saucers and 
plates. The shelves are of pine, and have 
been stained to match the mahogany of the 
hautboy. In the dining-room below, this 
same space has been treated in another way. 
A beautiful piece of old mahogany with doors 
has taken the place of the hautboy with 
shelves above, the effect being very good. 

When a good sideboard has been intro- 
duced, as shown in 
another of the illus- 
trations, the dignity 
of the room is at once 
enhanced. 

The two dining- 
room mantel - pieces 
that are shown here 
stand directly over 
each other in an 
apartment-house. The 
decoration of one has 
been accomplished by 
means of china; in the 
decoration of the oth- 
er, which is much 
more elaborate’ in 
character, a different 
variety of objects has 
been employed—stuff- 
ed birds, pieces of 
brass, pictures, brass 
candelabra hanging 
from the ceiling. The 
mahogany corner cup- 
board is a handsomer 
piece of furniture 
than the old book-case 
with its glass doors 
transformed into a re- 
ceptacle for dishes. 
One of the old cup- 
boards to which I 
have just referred 
might, however, be 
placed in this par- 
ticular space, and still make the room inter- 
esting. 

The walls of one of the dining-rooms shown 
here have white wood-work and a dark red 
cartridge-paper running up to the ceiling 
which is finished by a white picture-mouid- 
ing. The ceiling is white, the draperies are 
green over white and looped back with brass 
disks. 


The other dining-room has on its walls a 


ABOVE. 








THE APARTMENT 


TREATMENT OF THE 


dark green burlaps, the wood-work being paint- 
ed to match. The ceiling is toned with green 
and runs down to meet a shelf some sixteen 
inches below. The shelf is decorated with 
Canton china plates, blue Cantigalli pitchers, 
and some pieces of old Delft. The draperies 
are of green corduroy over yellow and white 
curtains. Nothing but blue and white china 
is admitted into the room, and the only brass 
visible is in the andirons and tea-kettle. 
Those ugly apartment-house dining-rooms, 
with their imitation oak wood-work, can, for 
all their hopelessness, still be transformed 
into delightful interiors. The wood-work 
ean be painted white, and the walls re- 
papered; the floors can be stained and a rug 
put down. Suppose that the dining-room in 
this way be made blue and white, that the 
china be blue and white, and that the 
chairs are white. Immediately a new tone 
is given! The sideboard, table, and chairs, 
on the other hand, may be of mahogany. 
Canton china can be used in decoration; blue 
denim turned wrong side out for the sake of 
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its color, can, if preferred, be used instead of 
paper on the walls, or again as a table-cloth, 
and for curtains. 

When the yellow wood-work must remain 
as it is, a greater difficulty is encountered; 
red-covered walls will never tone with it. 
Certain shades of green are possible, and cer- 
tain shades of blue used with tact. The yel- 
low tones, however, are preferable, the natural 
burlaps, or the burlaps fixed and brushed 
with gold. Then there are papers rich and 
warm in reds, browns, and yellews, which 
would be very beautiful as far as color is con- 
cerned, but which might prove to be too rich 
for simple surroundings. In the finer, 
larger apartments these colorings would be 
most appropriate, the decorations and ap- 
pointments of sumptuous houses being proper 
to such places. Such a dining-room might 
have its wood-work of black oak, its walls 
eovered with tapestry in which green pre- 
dominates; the black-oak chairs would be also 
covered with tapestry, and the curtains would 
be made of the same material. 
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Adam and .Eve Reversed 

REPORT .from St. Paul states that the 

Northern , Pacific Railroad Company 

intends -dismissing soon from its em- 
ploy all the women stenographers in its vari- 
ous offices and swbstituting men. The reason 
given is that. women .are not qualified for 
promotion, While men.engaged as amanuenses 
constantly increase in value to the company, 
and are speedily advanced to higher positions. 
For similar reasons, other business «institu- 
tions of late have found it expedient to dis- 
pense with women clerks. The situation is 
one demanding serious consideration. 

That women are not qualified to advance in 
any line of work seems not to be a sound argu- 
ment for discharging them, when we reflect 
that women nowadays are educated in all 
lines, their intellectual ability is proved equal 
to men’s, their executive ability is demon- 
strated, and they signify a willingness to as- 
sume the burden of any sort of work. Where- 


in, then, are they not qualified? In this: 
they are not permanent. Marriage inter- 
venes. According to the most recent statis- 


ties, but eight per cent. of women in industry 
are wives. The average period during which 
a woman engages in an occupation is four 
years, nine and two-tenths months. At the 
time when a woman in the natural course of 
business experience becomes eligible to pro- 
motion, she retires—presumably retires into 
matrimony, and the wealth which employs her 
is put to the loss of training somebody to take 
her place. 

This fixed relation of women to industry 
has become clearly defined in business experi- 
ence. The prospect women face in conse- 
quence a»npears discouraging. After years 
spent in educating and training themselves 
to be able to do men’s work, after accomplish- 
ing numberless individual successes, still it 
turns out, the business world is arrayed 
against the sex in industry—not because they 
are women, but because, being transient work- 
ers, they are not profitable. They must go. 
What, therefore, is to become of women? 
This, let us hope: those having the educa- 
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tion of womankind in charge—parents, teach- 
ers—will realize the absurdity of training for 
professions and business girls who mean to 
become wives and mothers. Women. should 
be taught that economic independence is not 
a makeshift of necessity, but a state of glory. 
It is worth sacrifices—nay, it compels them. 
Therefore, the women who wish to be inde- 
pendent as men are—free to work as men work 
—must in the beginning renounce the idea of 
marriage if they would compass men’s suc- 
cess. Nature does not impose the same ne- 
cessity on men. Women cannot escape it. 
Education which provides for this necessity 
cannot, of course, provide husbands for all 
the girls trained to be wives. It is purely 
a matter of speculation, too, whether any sort 
of training will eradicate the human impulse 
which constantly operates now to cause wo- 
men worth ten dollars a week to resign from 
business to marry a man worth eight. But 
the fact of the whole matter of women’s fail- 
ure in the business world nevertheless remains 
true—marriage is responsible. We lose the 
pleasant places our ambitions secure, and 
behold! not Eve, but Adam brings about the 
downfall. Dear Adam! Poor Eve! 





A Modern Martyr 

WOMAN lost consciousness in 

goods store in Washington recently, 
and was carried to Emergency Hospital. 
Looking for means of identifying the wo- 
man, the nurse came across a visiting-card in 
her shopping-bag, on which was the following 
memoranda: 


a dry- 


“Chloride of lime; 1 spool pale blue sew- 
ing-silk; 2 nursing-bottles; shoes for Clar- 
ence; Jevon’s Logic; garden hose; board meet- 
ing 11 o’clock; market; telephone caterer din- 
ner Saturday; dressmaker’s; church.” 


The first words the victim spoke were an 
apology for having collapsed. She was certain 
it was an indication of want of will power, 
for she was a firm convert to the notion that 
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mind has supreme control over any matter 
that might seem to the uninitiated, reason for 
a woman’s strength failing. She insisted, 
moreover, that she must get up and go back 
to her shopping where she had left it off. 
The chloride of lime was needed in the cellar 
at once. If the spool of blue silk was not at 
the house by one o’clock the sewing-girl would 
not be able to firish Margaret’s dress for the 
party that afternoon. Clarence must have his 
shoes for the same occasion, and if baby did 
not get his new bottles nurse would probably 
feed him from a sour one, and that would 
undoubtedly mean death. All the marketing 
was yet to be ordered. If she did not keep 
the appointment with the dressmaker, *she 
would not have her new dress for the little 
dinner she was giving on Saturday,-of whith 
the caterer had not yet been informed. Be- 
sides, she had gone on a civic board in ordér 
not to lose touch with the larger duties of life 
outside her home, and she was studying ‘logic 
that her mind should not grow rusty 
through the autumn, and she did, therefore, 
want not to miss her meeting or fail to get 
to the book-store before it closed that day. 
She had meant to drop into church a few min- 
utes, too, before going home; the restfulness 
of just sitting there a bit she had found was 
a great good to her soul. But she could let 
that go till another day, if the nurse and 
doctors really thought she was doing too 
much. The nurse and doctors found opposi- 
tion useless, and as soon as the poor woman 
was able to draw a deep breath, out she went 
again to finish her self-inflicted task. 

The doctor, at the suggestion of the nurse, 
corrected the entry he had made on the hos- 
pital books. He recorded, 

“General collapse; cause, too much con- 
science and not enough common-sense.” 

In the course of a paper the doctor has read 
since before the medical society, he recited 
this ease as melancholy evidence of the direc- 
tion in which some good women of the day 
are tending. 


sO 


Bad Manners in Dress 
NEW YORK woman recently expressed 
in print mild horror over the way wo- 
men went dressed to a reception given in 


honor of Mark Twain, at Delmonico’s. 
Said she: “ Mrs. Mark Twain was in even- 
ing dress. So were three, perhaps four, 


of the other ladies. The rest were in street 


? 


‘democracy inicompatible with good form. 
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dress with hats, or had compromised, as did 
Clyde Fitch’s Betty, by ‘taking off a collar 
and putting on a ruche;’ they had laid aside 
their street jackets, and appeared in a blouse 
and walking skirt.” 

This spectacle of bad manners in dress is 
a painfully familiar one at the capital of 
the nation. Social functions at the White 
House exhibit men and women guests of the 
President of the United States clad in almost 
anything from a mackintosh, if the night 
happén-to be rainy, to the magnificence of the 
gem-ladeti dame of fashion. The American 
idea-in this matter seems to be that indiffer- 
ence to rules of dress is a tribute to democ- 
racy. Not long ago we had a Congressman 
from Texas decline to dine with the Presi- 
dent because his devotion to the principles 
of demécracy would not permit him to don a 
dress-suit. The object of that man’s devotion 
was not democracy, but his own exaggerated 
ego. There’‘is nothing in pure American 
To 
deliberately. violate a well-established rule of 


dress- out ‘of *respect*to our democracy is as 


absurd”as if we murdéred the Queen’s Eng- 
lish ‘to show whit good and true Americans 
we are. ; 

Proper ‘dress for’a man is comparatively 
easy to. provide.» For a woman it takes more 
thought, but the proprieties in the matter 
are not, therefore,*or for any reason, to be 
disregarded. To attend an evening reception 
in a walking dress is first of all an affront to 
one’s hostess—it ‘indicates contempt for the 
nature of the hospitality she has been kind 
enough to provide. It is, for the rest, a dis- 
play of ignorance which-under ordinary cir- 
cumstances nothing, certainly not lack of 
wealth, can justify. To-adapt one’s dress 
to the occasion it adorns is not necessarily a 
great expense, and it is much more to one’s 
credit, much more indicative of the real 
spirit of democracy, to wear an old-fashioned 
gown, only so it be clean and whole, which 
is suitable to the social function it serves, 
than to appear in a very handsome gown 
which not suitable. Independence that 
defies established order for the sake of per- 
sonal convenience is the anarchy of a vulgar 
nature. If you have not, and cannot get, 
dress proper to the pleasure you are invited 
to join, you can always go without the plea- 
sure. Self-denial is a form of independence 
which can always be made gracious and fine. 


is 
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THE POINT THAT PUZZLED CHARLIE 


HE. “ AGNES DEAR, WOULD YOU FEEL VERY MUCH HURT IF I SHOULD ASK TO KISS You?” 
SHE (ambiguously). “I FEEL VERY MUCH HURT THAT YOU SHOULD ASK.” 


A CRITERION A TEST 
Creverton. “Did you have a good time on * Do you think as a dramatic critic that Slicem 
your vacation?” is conscientious ?” 
Dasnaway. “ Delightful. I never came back “T know he is. He always has to buy his 
in my life owing so much money.” tickets.” 
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ADMIRABLE NERVE 


“Well, I like the gall of 
young Snodgrass,” said Ten- 
spot to Hunker. 

* What about Snodgrass?” 

“He has gone into bank- 
ruptey, with liabilities of 
$34,000 and assets of $57.” 

* Well?” 

“Well, you know the law 
allows a bankrupt an ex- 
emption of $300.” 

te ey 

“ Well, Snodgrass says his 
creditors will be compelled to 
make up the difference be- 
tween $57 and $300.” 


Sc BES, ad 
‘ ae cd Pon & eet 


SIZING HER UP 

Mrs. Wirnersy. “ Do you 
know, John, that chorus-girl 
on the left looked at you to- 
night as if she actually knew 
you.” 

Wirnersy. “ Umph! That’s 
just about as much sense as 
she has got.” 





A WOMAN’S STANDPOINT 

Evia. “ Isn’t that a beau- 
tiful sky?” 

Stecta. “Yes. What a 
lovely color for a_ shirt- 
waist.” 
EASY 

“You still owe $5000 on 
your new golf club-house, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes; but we expect to 
pay it off soon. We have 





just elected two new mem- CUPID, HAVING PRICKED HIS HAND WITH AN ARROW, WEEPS 
bers.” BITTERLY. 
— 











THE CADDIE. “ YE SHOULD ’A’ SEEN DE euy I 
WOIKED FOR YESTERDAY, Bitty! HE wuz cross- 
EYED AND LEFT-HANDED AND—AND TONGUE-TIED; THE WOODEN MAN. “ WELL, THERE’S ONE 


AND WHEN HE MISSED DE BALL IT TOOK HIM FIVE SURE THING, I CAN’T LOSE ANY BLOOD FROM THIS 
MINUTES TO GET IT OFF HIS MIND.” ACCIDENT.” 
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“ happily ” by scoring a success at the The- 

atre Republic as Dolores de Mendoza in 
Lorimer Stoddard’s dramatization of “In the 
Palace of the King,” Marion Crawford’s novel. 
Two features of the plays of this season have been 
the figuring in them of royalty, and the fact that 
so many have been novels put into dramatic 
form. This play is marked by both. The in- 
teriors and gorgeously picturesque costumes. of 
the court of Philip II. of Spain-afford fine color 
for stage settings, and the interest of the action 
is well sustained. It was warmly received, and 
Miss Allen will undoubtedly gain with-it strong- 
er footing with a public which already counts 
many admirers of her ability as an actfess. 

Dolores is the daughter of an impoverished cap- 
tain of the King, and is madly in love with that 
splendid and romantic figure in Spanish history, 
Don John of Austria,~ Philip’s brother. The 
King and the Princess Ebboli seek to thwart the 
young lovers, but the end of the play finds the two 
in each other’s arms. 

In the beginning Miss Allen played the love- 
sick sefiorita with abandon and ingenne color. 
Her vivacity, especially its physical exuberance, 
was a trifle heavy. She did not quite rise to the 
splendid opportunity afforded by the scene in the 
throne-room, where Dolores rovuses the Spanish 
Dons to enthusiasm by her passionate plea for the 
traduced Don John. A kindling, magnetic per- 
sonality would have made more of this than Miss 
Allen did, despite her conscientious effort. But 
there is no doubt that she will add to her histri- 
onic laurels by this new rdle. 

A very clever bit of work is done by the 
Court Fool, admirably played by William Nor- 
ris, where with fantastic dance and eerie croon- 
ing he holds the attention of the wicked Prin- 
cess Ebboli until Dolores has escaped from Don 
John’s apartment, where she has been con- 
cealed. When will the microbe of “ concealed 
persons” be evicted from the dramatist’s brain? 

Miss Ada Relian’s reappearance, after tempo- 
rary retirement, in a comedy by Paul Kester, 
at the Kniekerbocker Theatre, was something of 
an event in metropolitan stage affairs. For 
years queen of the local stage and prime favor- 
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ite of a goodly portion of the New York theatre- 
going public, she reigned at Daly’s. With the 
new year and dawn of the grandiloquent twen- 
tieth century, she came forward on the boards 
of a strange theatre, under a new management. 
But, as the warm greeting she received well 
proved, she returned, in a measure, to her own. 

She is still Ada Rehan, and she reads her lines 
trippingly. Her art is all the more admirable 
in that tt has to make up for the laggard co- 
operation of its partner, nature. She is still 
Ada Rehan, charming, vivacious, magnetic; and 
it would be a brutal public that failed to stand 
by its old favorite. 

Miss Rehan’s temperament finds Nell Gwynne 
an admirably congenial role. She is the saucy 
orange-girl; the warm-hearted friend of the 
pleasure-loving Charles, the sprightly and auda- 
cious actress who downs with her keen wit the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and other grandes dames 
of that ilk. And she does it bravely, bless her! 

The interest centres on Miss Rehan throughout. 
Charles is a fair running-mate, but none of the 
other characters amounts to more than a dim 
side-light. Poor Nell is in love with a young 
man, Sir Roger Fairfax, “ whose heart is given 
to another.” With marvellous generosity (it 
must have cost more than giving the hospital to 
the town!) she not only lets him go, but works 
like a beaver to bring the young couple together. 
That is the play. 

There are several good episodes, such as her 
leading Jeffrey’s guardsmen to break in upon 
Charles under the idea that they are discovering 
the concealed Fairfaz, and that in which the 
saucy Nell dons Jeffrey’s wig and gown and does 
more justice in them in five minutes than he did 
through his whole incumbency. Writing “ in per- 
petuity ” in a document, under the watchful gaze 
of the great ladies who doubt her ability to spell 
correctly, is very Rehanesque in its business. 

The Whitney version of “ Quo Vadis” seems to 
have found a good resting-place for its feet at the 
old Academy of Music. Miss Elita Proctor Otis, 
as Poppea, has a more grateful role, personally, 
than those she has been cast for in the past two 
years. The generous stage of the Academy is well 


adapted to the scenic effects of this play. 
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musically interested, January has been 

an exceedingly active month. Mr. Bagby’s 
second course of Musical Mornings is under way, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has been heard again in re- 
cital, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel have reappeared, 
David Bispham’s song recital has taken place, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has paid another 
welcome visit to New York, and the Kneisel and 
the Morgan string quartettes have presented their 
usual excellent programmes. 

With the closing of the second course, Mr. 
Bagby’s Musical Mornings in New York will num- 
ber one hundred and twelve given, which means 
that twice this number, or more, famous vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists have been heard from 
time to time by the most exclusive audiences that 
gather in the metropolis. There is a daintiness 
and artistic worth in Mr. Bagby’s Mornings that 
give them unique character and value. Their 
charm lies in the symmetry and harmony dis- 
played in the well-rounded and commendably 
brief programmes, and in the fact that the ar- 
tists appearing invariably are ripe and worthily 
wear the title. Mr. Bagby is a dilettante who 
turns an affectionate and trained eye upon his 
undertaking, and sees to it that each programme 
is modelled with a fine view to light and shade. 
Recently David Bispham has been heard at the 
Mornings, interspersing his more serious num- 
bers with inimitable renderings of what, in truth, 
are old English character songs. Hugo Becker’s 
rentrée in America was made at the first Morn- 
ing of the present century, on which occasion 
appeared also Mr. Armand Lecomte, a finished 
artist, possessing a rich, resonant barytone voice, 
who but recently has been made known to New 
York musical audiences. The work of the new- 
comer is full of unusual interest. He possesses 
perfect vocal poise, sings with a regard to pitch 
that is unique, and enunciates with rare clear- 
ness. Mr. Lecomte brings to his work the added 
charm of a broad culture, and softens his obvious 
authority into an easy aplomb. His rendering of 
Lemaire’s “ Gavotte ” is a piece of unusually fine 
vocalism, and is sufficient in itself to demonstrate 
that the new artist’s métier is among “the 
chosen few.” 

There is no ‘cellist before the public at present 
who is more distinctly the master of his instru- 
ment than Hugo Becker. Though still a young 
man, Mr. Becker has had the richest of musical 
associations throughout his career, and now 
spends upon his art the inspiration he has gained 
from an intimate study of and personal friend- 
ship with Johannes Brahms, von Biilow, Grieg, 
Dvorak, and Richard Strauss. Mr. Becker’s ca- 
reer has been one of uninterrupted success. 
He won his first recognition as a_ soloist 


(CT nseatty from the stand-point of the 


when, 
Biilow, he appeared at the concerts of the 


under the direction of Dr. Hans von 
Philharmonic Society of Berlin. Mr. Becker is 
doubly distinguished in that, though ranking well 
as a composer, particularly for the ’cello, he pos- 
sesses the warm regard of other well-known mu- 
sicians (notably Eugen d’Albert) who have dedi- 
cated special compositions to him. His playing 
at Mr. Bagby’s Morning was full of subtle charm. 
His stroke of the bow calls out a peculiarly noble 
quality of tone,-yet in the rendering of a spinning 
song during this programme Mr. Becker’s utter- 
ance was full of witchery, and light as air. 

At the latest evening programme of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the ‘cellist was heard in 
Haydn’s Concerto in D, and again accompanying 
the orchestra in Richard Strauss’s Symphonic 
Fantasia. The most recent programmes of this 
superb organization have included Schumann’s 
Overture and Scherzo, Tschaikovsky’s Symphony 
in E minor, Liszt’s “ The Preludes” (given with 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer at the piano), and sym- 
phonic variations for piano and orchestra, by 
César Franck, the composer of the operas “ Hul- 
da” and “ Ghiséle,” and whose fine musical out- 
put has been but little known here. 

Lovers of music who are wont to sigh for an 
opportunity to hear the best that art can do to 
perfect song should make a point of hearing 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, now beginning 
their actual farewell tour in America, where an 
atmosphere of affection has always lingered about 
these interesting personalities. Mr. Henschel is 
a many-sided musician. Pupil of Moscheles, 
Richter, and Gétze, erstwhile director of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the composer of charm- 
ing songs, duets, and instrumental music, he is 
also the teacher of his gifted wife, a soprano with 
a deliciously fresh voice, of which she is abso- 
lute mistress. More, Mrs. Henschel’s art is the 
ripe product of a trained mind, and comprehends 
many more qualities than the mere perfect con- 
trol of the vocal organs. Her choice of songs 
in the recent programmes brought her inevitably 
into comparison with Mme. Sembrich, who had 
been heard in the same numbers within the 
month; yet, rendered again by the American sing- 
er, whose work reveals a poet’s fine sensitivity to 
the meaning of her words, they were invested 
with a fresh and altogether delightful interest. 
This was to be observed especially in her inter- 
pretation of Loew’s ballad “ Goldschmied’s Téch- 
terlein,” which is a veritable little gem. Other 
memorable songs in which the soprano (who 
bears a marked resemblance to the Polish diva), 
was heard, are Mr. Henschel’s settings to Ina 
Coolbrith’s words “No More,” and to “A Lul- 
laby” by L. Alma Tadema, and Arthur Foote’s 
music for Gilbert Parker’s “ Irish Folk-song.” 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 





Mrs. R. D.—Your dining-room seems to be a 
well- proportioned room and is certainly well 
shaped. I fear that your trouble lies with that 
light oak furniture. Is it brightly varnished? 
It is almost hopeless if it is. Your best piece 
of furniture is the old-fashioned mahogany table 
holding the blue punch-bowl. Let it change places 
with table number four. (Your diagram makes 
my work easy.) Get a rubber-tree and put it 
back of the mahogany table. Then get a tall 
screen and put it in front of the pantry door. 
Always keep a small jardinié@re full of ferns in 
the middle of your table. Get candles and candle 
shades; their color will help brighten the room. 
Your sitting-room shows the same difficulty I 
have so often noticed in other rooms—a certain 
lack of purpose, as it were, as though chairs 
had been put around a room because they were 
in the house, and not because the interests of a 
family made chairs in particular places impera- 
tive. You have no chair, for instance, in front 
of your desk, and you have two chairs by your 
bookease, with no table near them. Your room 
needs several tables of different sizes. You want 
one in front of your sofa, with lamps and books 
on it. That wicker rocking-chair Soe no place 
there. It must interfere with people on the sofa. 
You will find that your steam-radiators, cur- 
tained and with a shelf over them on which to 
put your books or pottery, will add much to your 
room. You need flowers in this room too, grow- 
ing palms or rubber-trees. A rubber-tree, costing 
but fifty or seventy-five cents, will, in a year or 
two, grow almost too big for your room, but in 
the mean time it will have become a real friend. 
You could hardly make a better investment. 
Your tables, however, are a necessity, and let 
each table be made to look as if it served a pur- 
pose. Keep as many flowers on them as pos- 
sible. 


Kit.—I want to begin with some advice for 
which I have not been asked. First, invest 
in a toy bank and save until you get enough 
money for new wall-papers. Then in the second 
place take out of your parlor the oak tea-table 
and the rattan rocker. Keep your parlor en- 
tirely in mahogany. Tea-tables, by-the-way, are 
never in these days kept set out with cups, etc., 
in a parlor. Small folding tables are used, which 
are kept empty in some corner, to be brought out 
when the maid brings in the afternoon-tea tray 
and sets it down before the lady of the house. 
Get a tall screen and put it to the left of your 
parlor door leading in from the hall. In front of 
the folding doors which you keep closed put 
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your sofa. This brings it opposite the fireplace. 
At the head of the sofa in front of the radiator, 
a table with lamps and books. Fill the bay- 
window with flowers, or if your view be good, a 
window-seat and cushions. At right angles to 
your fireplace put your piano, the keys to the 
window. In front of the piano (really at its 
back!) you should have a table and one of your 
chairs. The other chair should go on the other 
side of the fireplace, by the walnut table, which 
should be brought in from the library where you 
say it is only in the way. You complain of your 
library windows looking so large. I like that! 
Put your desk at right angles to the radiator, 
then the light will fall over the left shoulder. 
Your couch flat against the wall will bring its 
head to the window. The big table should go 
in the middle of the room, the big chairs round 
it, and the two bookcases combined against the 
arch. The card-table put back df the desk, to 
be drawn out on occasion. Over your bath-room 
door hang a curtain from a swinging pole. Is. 
the place over the mantel mirror large enough 
for a plaque or a small bass-relief? 


Mrs. E. E. W.—In painting the outside of a 
house, its environment must always be taken 
into consideration. If it stands in a village 
street, without surrounding trees, it must not be 
treated with a color to jar with that of its next- 
door neighbor. Again, if it starids alone on a 
hill-side, it must not be made too conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape, as though it were being 
advertised like a patent remedy! At the same 
time one is sometimes justified in so individual- 
izing a house that it becomes a landmark. I like 
houses in their color and form to blend with 
their surroundings. You must, in considering your 
environment. avoid always certain colors—the 
reddish browns used in railway stations, all pinks 
and lavenders and blues and light pea greens. 
All these colors have been used, but in our coun- 
try, with disastrous effects. The dark greens, 
reds, whites, cream tones, and grays are all good. 
Do not put down hard-wood borders and rugs. 
Either stain all your floors or put down wood 
or woollen carpets. Fillings with rags are al- 
ways good, the fillings plain in color, of course, 
the stairs treated in the same way. Regular stair 
carpets are sold in large stores. Let the floor 
fall as much away from you as possible. Do this 
by avoiding figures and light colors. With your 
oak wood-work you must go into yellows, greens, 
cream tones, and some blues for your walls, avoid- 
ing reds. Linens are used, burlaps, and plain car- 
tridge or figured papers. In recovering your par- 
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lor furniture choose those colors which keep all 
the lower part of your room toned together. For 
instance, if you have yellow walls and no wains- 
coting, do not cover your chairs with dark 
browns or any contrasting shades. Experiment 
with samples. Everybody does. It is better to 
put up a dado, or else to cover your furniture 
with a light material, like your walls. Only after 
you decide on an outside color can you settle 
that of your window-shades. Dark invisible 
greens or blues are best. Write to the large car- 
pet-stores, stating what you can pay for rugs, 
and get their estimates. Mattings are good for 
bed-rooms, and flowered papers. When you settle 
upon some definite points write me for any 
further assistance. 


Mrs. J. A. S.—I do not see any way of im- 
proving on your plan of alterations, except that 
a second bay-window might be thrown out from 
the library or parlor, so that the western and the 
southern sun might be admitted, and the best 
views of the hills and river made part of your 
life. .Your ideas about color are A x: good; so, 
too, are those about taking off the top of the 
tall walnut bookcase. Ammonia for using on the 
wood must be very strong. Get it from a chem- 
ist and apply it with a brush. Experiment first 
on parts of the oak which are not likely to be 
seen. Use the dark green shades, Yes, the 
burlaps to which you refer is the right kind, 
except that what one buys is dyed and stiffened. 
If you had a skilful workman he might put up 
that which came with the furniture and then 
paint it; but my experience with every-day paint- 
ers teaches me that on questions relating to deli- 
vate colors they are hopelessly deficient, and in- 
deed why should they not be? A feeling for 
color is a gift, and a knowledge of it only comes 
by an experience few can enjoy. Yes! Use 
the carpets as you suggest. You have hung 
the pictures as you should have done. Your 
letter is full of a spirit that touches me, and if 
I can help you in any possible way about your 
house let me know. 


R. C. 8.—Materials used in “cozy corners” 
(I object to the term) must depend on those 
used in the rest of the room. In a young girl’s 
sleeping-apartment, for instance, one in which 
her books and her desk are kept, woollens, even 
on a divan, would be quite out of the question. 
In all bed-rooms one must have materials which 
ean wash or shed the dust. Therefore cottons, 
silks, or linens would be a necessity. My own 
feeling is that every corner should be made com- 
fortable, and different fashions followed in them. 
In a large coyntry room, for instance, belonging 
to the happiest family of my acquaintance, there 
are five corners, each more comfortable and de- 
lightful than the last, the projection of the chim- 
ney into the room making five corners possible. 
One corner has the low divan running round the 
angle, the drapery over the divan being held in 
place by a spear. This divan is covered with 
soft cushions, and five or six persons can lounge 
there together. The materials used are all Ori- 
ental—Bagdad stripes, printed cottons, and gayly 
colored silks for cushions. One of the other cor- 
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ners is devoted to a writing-desk shut away from 
the rest of the room. Another has a low divan 
and cushions, and is meant for reading, while an- 
other, tucked away by a window, is only meant 
for téte-a-tétes. 


House FurNisHer.—I am very glad that your 
new house is such a success. I had not forgot- 
ten the rest of the questions, but there were so 
many other letters, that I never seemed to be 
able to catch up to the last end of yours! You 
could hardly do better than get China silk for 
all your windows. You have soft greens, yellows, 
rose tones, and white to choose from. These 
China silks can be had for less than a dollar 
a yard, and they wash. They can be used with- 
cut any heavy drapery over them; indeed, in 
your high windows they should hang alone. If 
you want the light from those windows it_ is 
always pretty to hang the curtain with two 
straight side pieces and a small valance across 
the top, never drawing them except for coziness. 
The valance goes on a small brass rod, the two 
side pieces on another put underneath. For this 
part of the curtain you need rings so that you 
can draw it at your pleasure. On the bevelled 
glass by your front door you need white dot- 
ted muslin or fine lace curtains under the China 
silk, the idea being to draw the China silk only 
when the lamps are lighted, in order to keep out- 
siders from looking in. Do this in your library 
if any one can look in; otherwise put up no 
white curtains; a library needs all the light that 
it can get. 

If you mean to use your hall as a lounging 
place you must have a large sofa and at least 
two comfortable chairs, one very large table for 
holding odds and ends, and as many cushions, 
big and little, as you can get. But it would be 
better to keep it as a passageway, there being 
so many other adjoining rooms for lounging. 
Besides, it always adds a touch of dignity to a 
house to have a hall left intact. But keep your 
fire going just the same. As you have no closet 
for wraps, get a mahogany tree, not a hat-rack 
and mirror. Every one now uses trees. As your 
parlor fire is opposite the hall mantel, put a 
large leather screen, six feet high, just inside 
the parlor door. Get two sofas, one large, and 
one for two persons only. Put the largest sofa 
at right angles to the fire, and facing the dining- 
room door, which should be curtained. On the 
opposite side put a chair, and get two or three 
small chairs which can be drawn up and moved 
about without trouble. You need a_ writing- 
table, with lamps and books, in front of the south 
wiudow, and back of the sofa. Your piano should 
go in the corner by the dining-room door, its keys 
to the dining-room. In front of this another 
table with lamps and books. This would also 
bring a light and a comfortable table, you see, 
just back of the chair which is opposite the sofa, 
besides making a composition in itself with the 
piano as a background. Opposite the piano you 
want another table, flat against the wall, in this 
way bringing it by your dining-room portiére. 
The after-dinner coffee tray could go on it. Put 
your small sofa and still another table in the 
other corner, flat against the wall. 
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C. R. P.—It is de rigueur, and always the cus- 
tom for an American who is married abroad very 
quietly, to send announcement cards to all the 
people in America to whom she would announce 
her wedding if she were married here. It would 
be very bad form, indeed, for her not to make 
the announcement in this way. As you probably 
know, English wedding invitations and announce- 
ments are a little differently worded, and are sent 
in different form from ours; but “when an 
American, do as Americans do,” and have the 
cards worded as you would in sending them from 
New York or elsewhere in your own country, and 
send them also to your English friends and ac- 
quainfances. I have two examples of announce- 
ment cards that I will quote to you. One reads: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Williams 
announce the marriage 
of their daughter Louise 
to Mr. Livingston Whitehouse 
on Monday, October twenty-fifth, 
London. 


The other reads: 


Married 
on-Monday the twenty-fifth of October 
nineteen hundred 
at St. Marylebone Church 
London 
Margaret Worthington 
of New York 
to 
Charles Bronson 
of New York. 


These are both sent by society people who know 
just what is correct; the latter was the announce- 
ment of a bride whose parents are both dead, 
and who was over thirty years of age. But 
speaking generally, the former is the better kind 
of an announcement to send, especially if the 
bride’s parents are living. 


L. B. S.—I have thought seriously over your 
delicate problem, and consulted one or two social 
authorities. A woman who is divorced and re- 
tains her husband’s surname rarely retains his 
Christian name, and it will speak for itself if 
her ecards are engraved with her Christian name 
and his surname. But, as you say, it seems a 
good deal of a change to make, and such a form 
as Mrs. Caroline Duncan might be objected to by 
some women; a hyphen may be put between her 
own surname and his, the cards reading Mrs. C. 
Knight-Duncan. It is occasionally done under 
the circumstances, but the usual reasons for hav- 


ing a hyphen between surnames is that a woman 
may have been known professionally by her own 
name, and for business reasons wishes to retain 
it after marriage, or for reasons of property in- 
heritance, or other important reasons; or when 
one has such a surname as Smith, and there are 
several families of Smiths in the same place, it 
distinguishes one family to be known as the Brad- 
ley-Smiths, and for that reason the names are 
hyphenated. Occasionally it is done merely for 
a fad. There is no real objection to it, and a 
divorced woman may certainly put a hyphen be- 
tween her own and her husband’s surname. 
Speaking ergy I should prefer to have the 
cards read as Mrs. C. Knight Duncan, without 
the hyphen. 


Miss K.—We always prefer to publish our an- 
swers for the benefit of other subscribers, unless 
the case is urgent or especially confidential. An 
engagement dinner should be a very pretty fes- 
tive occasion. It is not long since I attended one, 
and everything about the function was so charm- 


ingly carried out that I am full of ideas to sug- 


gest to you. In the first place, the love color— 
rose—must be the color in evidence in all the 
decorations. The candles and candle shades must 
be rose or pink; the icing on the little cakes and 
the bonbons must be the same, and the flowers 
should be pink roses arranged with ribbon stream- 
ers of the same shade. These in the dinner I am 
quoting went to each place, so that at the end we 
all pulled our ribbons and had, to carry home, 
a bouquet of roses. The place cards should be 
heart-shaped, colored pink, with the names done 
in gold paint; each may be decorated with a rose- 
colored true-love knot of ribbon. Little menus 
decorated with cherubs make pretty favors, or 
with the initials of the engaged couple painted 
on them in gold paint; charming favors are satin 
boxes of bonbons with this decoration. If you 
like, have on the menus quotations which fit the 
occasion; you will be able to find plenty in any 
book of quotations; or have them on the place 
ecards. A good menu is the following: 


Grape fruit with candied cherries. 
Chicken cream soup with whipped cream. 
Lobster Newburg. * 
Pastry patties with creamed mushrooms and 
sweetbreads. 

Tenderloins, souffiée potato, French pease. 
Canvas-back ducks, currant jelly, celery salad. 
Ices, cake. 

Fruit, bonbons, peppermints. 

Coffee. 


The ices should be in the forms of turtle-doves 
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—these may be ordered from any of the New 
York caterers; but I think in your own town 
you will be able to get them. A feature of such 
a dinner is to have speeches, and one or two of 
the gentlemen should be notified before that a 
speech will be expected of them. After dessert 
they should be called on, and if the speeches are 
funny so much the better. Another pretty idea 
at such a function is to have the dinner partners 
find each other by some such device as matching 
half of appropriate quotations on rose-colored 
cards, or combining paper love-knots or fitting 
cards with turtle-doves. 


J. G. C.—Will you kindly send your name and 
address, that your answer may be sent to you 
by mail? You shall have it before February 15. 


A. W. E.—Yes, I can suggest any number of 
Dickens’s characters, which may be personated by 
young and middle-aged women. What could be 
a prettier costume for a girl than a Dolly Var- 
den dress made of flowered petticoat, pretty light 
calico over-dress, and cute hat? While Mrs. Var- 
den dressed, too, in figured chintz or calico with 
kerchief and cap is a charming dress for an older 
woman. Mrs. Squeers, in austere gown made up 
with spectacles and cap with stiff strings, is al- 
ways a good dress, and Miss Jennie Wren in a 
pretty gray costume with little apron and buckled 
slippers is an appropriate costume for a young 
woman. Lady Tippans should be very elegant, 
while Uriah Heep should be a forlorn individual 
dressed in dismal clothes, with no sign of festiv- 
ity about him. Florence Dombey can be made 
pretty by just copying a dress of the period, 
and making her look like a domestic little per- 
son; it is a pretty costume for a girl who has 
a face to fit the part, while Little Nell is always 
an attractive impersonation dressed in short 
skirts, a baby waist, and a big hat. The Mar- 
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chioness can be made pretty as well as amusing 
by loading one’s self down with a lot of finery and 
gewgaws of every description. Kate Nickleby is 
a good character to personate, and the hostess of 
the Black Inn, with a dress of muslin, big apron, 
kerchief, and cap of the matron of the period, 
is another. Mrs. Rudge is a dress for an older 
woman, and so is the character of Sarah Gamp, 
which is too well known to fame to need descrip- 
tion. My advice would be to get some drawings 
of scenes from Dickens, and copy as far as pos- 
sible the costumes in these. It is always wise 
to choose for such a party bright colors and com- 
bine them well; for instance, a calico dress made 
of pretty shades of pinks and blues is just as at- 
tractive as one made of expensive materials. A 
good addition to almost any Dickens dress is a 
little black velvet girdle or bodice pointed in back 
and front, and made to narrow under the arms; 
it should be laced up back and front. Another 
good addition to most of the dresses mentioned 
is a little muslin apron with bright ribbon bows. 
The head-gear must suit the individual costume. 
Most of Dickens’s stories are laid in the same 
period, so it is only necessary to copy the fash- 
ions of that time; but one’s good taste may be 
shown in the way the dress is put on and the 
colors chosen. Lately I attended a Dickens Even- 
ing, where people combined to form certain 
groups, and it was a charming idea. There was, 
for example, a Boffin’s Bower, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin, Bella, and Pa’s boarder, and others, while 
at the Jennie Wren shop were seen, besides Jen- 
nie Wren, her father, Miss Fox, Mrs. Chick, Old 
Joe, Marion Jeddler, and the rest of the little 
party; the Old Curiosity combination included 
Quilp and Mrs. Quilp, Mrs. Jinniwin, The Mar- 
chioness, Kit, Little Nell and her Grandfather, 
and others. There was a lollipop counter of 
people and a Maypole Inn crowd, and Miss La 
Creevy’s studio visitors. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


bor ” (Travail), begins in the current num- 
ber of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 

As is the case with most of the great French- 
man’s recent work, “ Labor” contains no trace of 
the “ naturalism ” which characterizes his earlier 
books. It is said to be a brilliant and logical 
study of conditions among the laboring classes, 
and incidentally a prophecy as to the future re- 
lations of capital and labor. 

The story opens strongly, and the translation 
succeeds in retaining much of the rugged strength 
and vitality of M. Zola’s style. The illustrations 
are by Lucius Hitchcock. 


F “or ZOLA’S much-heralded novel, “ La- 


In her latest publication, Winsome Woman- 
hood, brought out by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster finds a 
particularly inspiring theme. Her pen has ever 
been at its happiest in writing of and to women, 
and these essays on the sex are full of the writ- 
er’s characteristic feeling and charm. Mrs. 
Sangster would disclaim the essay title, for she 
calls them Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct, 


but though simple and spontaneous, they are too 
finished and literary to be thus set down. The 
book is divided into four parts—Daybreak, 
which leads the young girl from the age of fif- 
teen to her wedding-day; High Noon, which dis- 
cusses the problems of early married life and 
motherhood: with Eventide and The Rounded 
Life as the third and fourth divisions, each with 
its obvious topics. Every view taken is sane 
and practical, and all stand for the ideal fem- 
ininity that Mrs. Sangster believes in complete- 
ly, and of which she herself is a conspicuous ex- 
ponent. No greater praise, indeed, for the teach- 
ings of the book can be spoken than that they 
shall develop a womanhood akin to that of their 
author. The talks will be found especially sug- 
gestive to mothers and inspiring to daughters, 
but there are chapters as well to interest and 
help women of all ages and any environment. 
The titles of one or two, Mistress and Maid and 
The Woman’s Club, show the wide scope taken. 
The volume is beautifully and artistically print- 
ed and embellished, with an exquisite head of 
a young girl as a frontispiece. . 








ILL you kindly tell me the best way to 
W take care of the arm after the person 

has been vaccinated? I expect to have 
my three little boys and myself vaccinated within 
a few days, and it would be a great help to me if 
you would suggest the best way to care for the 
arms while they are sore.—/nquiring Mother. 

If the vaccination takes well the arm is always 
sure to be more or less inflamed and sore. A 
little care will, however, prove effectual in pre- 
venting this spreading and becoming extremely 
troublesome, as it does in many cases. As soon 
as there are signs of the spot becoming irritated 
and sore, protect this spot with a shield. The 
best for this purpose is a round one, made of a 
thick layer of cotton or felt with a hole in 
the centre. The spot should not be rubbed or 
scratched or clothing allowed to touch it. Dust 
the wound with a little powdered boric acid, and 
as the wound discharges, cover with a clean, soft 
piece of linen or gauze. If necessary to wash the 
place, use boric-acid wash, one teaspoonful of 
the powder to a pint of water. Keep this solu- 
tion in a bottle and use as long as it lasts. With 
this care, think the arm will not become more 
than ordinarily sore. 


Will you kindly answer me through the col- 
umns of the Bazar these questions? First, will 
you please tell me the strength of food to give an 
infant eight weeks old which weighs over eight 
pounds? I am giving her two parts “ top milk” 
to three of boiled water, and four ounces at each 
feeding; she seems to be hungry before the two 
hours are up sometimes. Second, if she sleeps 
three hours in the daytime, then should her next 
feeding be given in less than two hours to even 
it up? Third, should I wake her at feeding-time 
during the day?—A. A. J. 

First, a good formula for a two-months-old 
baby is as follows: Amount of food in twenty 
hours, 32 oz.; quantity each feeding, 4 0z.; 
interval of feedings during the day, 214 hours; 
at night two feedings, 10 p.m. and 3 or 4 a.M., 
making eight feedings in the twenty-four hours. 
The food should be made of 15 oz. of milk taken 
from the top of a quart bottle; to this add 30 
oz. of boiled water, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
and a pinch of salt. This makes a little-more 
than 32 oz., but by the time it is measured and 
bottled there will be but little over. Should feed 
the baby only every two and a half hours, and in 
a few weeks every three hours. Always wake the 
baby when feeding-time comes; she will soon be- 
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come accustomed to this and wake herself at 
the proper time. But never feed her oftener than 
once in two hours; if you do there will surely be 
trouble. It takes an infant’s stomach at least 
two hours to digest its food, and it is not ad- 


visable to put more food in it when it has not 
disposed of what was taken a short time be- 
fore. 


Should lime-water be put in a baby’s milk if 
she throws up sour food? Will you kindly an- 
swer’—A Bewildered Mother. 

There is probably some cause for the baby’s 
throwing up her milk. It may be she is fed too 
often, or the quantity is too large and more than 
she can digest. The food may be too rich in fats, 
or the milk itself, to start with, may not be as 
fresh and pure as it should be for an infant. In 
either of these cases lime-water will not overcome 
the difficulty. The cause itself must be remedied. 


My baby is four months old; he has failed 
very much since he was born; his movements are 
slimy and he seems to be in great pain at that 
time; I have to give him something to keep his 
bowels moving. I am told his illness is caused 
by my nursing him, but I am a young mother, 
and do not know, so I ask your advice. He seems 
to vomit just as soon as nursed. I oniy nurse 
him once in two hours, but he does not seem to 
digest it. I think, perhaps, breast milk does not 
agree with him, because he is failing all the 
time. I am thinking of giving him barley water, 
but ask your advice what to do.—A. M. J. 

If the baby is breast-fed and failing there is 
surely something wrong. Try making the inter- 
val of feeding longer, say three hours, also try 
one or two bottle-feedings a day; make the feed- 
ings of oatmeal or barley gruel, and strain it. 
If you find this agrees with him, gradually add a 
little milk, but be careful where you procure your 
milk; get only the best that is brought into the 
city, and do not feed the baby more than once in 
three hours. Think it would be a good plan to 
have your milk examined, to know whether it is 
all right. As for his bowel trouble, do not at- 
tempt to treat that yourself or on the advice of 
your neighbors. The medicine you have been 
giving him does not work well with all children, 
and may be the cause of his vomiting. Should 
advise you to consult a doctor about this. If 
you will send us your address, think I may be 
able to help on to get some good advice that will 
help you and your baby. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.”’ 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts. no other Chocolate 6r Cocoa 
is. entitled to be labelled or sold 4s ‘‘ Baker’s Chocolate"’ or “‘ Baker's Cocoa.”’ 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free.on application to the above’ address. 


— 
LAD AAABAA 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 





FLORIDA, 





Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season 
to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington by special train on February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, 
Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals en 
route in both directions while travelling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates: New York, 
$50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and 
Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passen- 
ger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin 





Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, Wash- | 


ington, D C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 








AMUSEMENTS 


WALLACK’ 


Evenings at 8.30. Matinées 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2.15. 
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THE LITTLE SOLDIER 


THE boy was like other boys of four and a half, 


| an active little chap, not used even to sit still for 


more than three minutes at a time, and how he 
was to be kept on one side in his little bed for an 
indefinite time was a problem too hard for his 
relations to solve all at once. 

The burn was a bad one, reaching from hip to 
ankle, and the doctor said he must lie on one side 
for at any rate three weeks, perhaps longer. For 
the first forty hours the pain was so bad that he 
had to have opiates, and during that time his 
mother put her wits to work as to how the next 
three weeks were to be spent. 

All his life the boy had said he meant to be a 
soldier, and had played at soldiering and liked to 
hear about soldiers, so his mother thought she 
would take advantage of *this and perhaps help 
her boy to get through the long time of enforced 
rest before him. 

To begin with, his bed was turned into a tent 
by means of four tall poles and mosquito-netting. 
Scarlet army blankets took the place of white 
ones; pictures of battles and soldiers were hung 
on the walls along with bows and arrows, wooden 
swords and daggers, guns and pistols, and a big 
wooden shield with lions painted on it. A blue 
flannel “ nightingale” took the place of his ordi- 
nary night-gown, and all was ready. 

When it was explained to the boy he was de- 
lighted. “Oh yes; I am a general and I have 
been wounded by a cannon-ball, not burned by 
hot water,” and then he gave all the family 
names. His father was commander-in-chief, his 
mother the colonel in command of the regiment, 
his sister alternately his own orderly or a private, 
his baby brother a lieutenant, his nurse was a 
corporal, and the cook was the commissary; the 
kind doctor who attended him was the surgeon- 
general of the United States army. During hos- 
pital hours his mother wore a big apron and a 
red cross, as an army nurse. All neighbors who 
came to see him later were officers from other 
regiments, and no one was allowed to enter the 
room without saluting and being challenged. 
Meals were rations, and his.family had to forage 
for them. The plan was a perfect success; of 
course it was not by any means arranged all at 
once, and perhaps that was just as well, for the 
boy thought out the improvements for himself as 
time went on, and many little points were gained 
from books and friends. Flags were added, and 
military literature and other implements of war, 
all made of wood. The little chap was so deeply 
interested in it that he,forgot his pain and forgot 
how he had to lie still day after day, and the only 
time that dragged was the middle of the night 
when he lay awake and restless, while his mo- 
ther told him stories, or while she rubbed his back 
and pretended he was Mowgli and she Gray 
Wolf. 

When at last, after more than three weeks, the 
boy was able to sit up and then be carried onto 
the veranda there was a military festival in honor 
of the oceasion, shooting at targets with pop-guns 
and arrows, ete. Everything was very simple, 


| almost Spartan in its simplicity, but the object 


desired was gained, and the boy got well far 
sooner than was expected by his doctor. With a 
little- ingenuity amy-mother can do the same. 














is of Unequalled Value as a Household Beverage. 


to make—Easy to Digest. 
at all erocery stores—order it next time. 


Sold 
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Economical, Easy 
Exquisite Flavor. 








AN OFFER Open until March 1, 1903 











(Price $2.00) 





OR 





(Price $1.00) 
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A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 


TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 


“ Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
| for 1901 (Price $1.00) 


‘“‘'The Golfer’s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen 
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The leading musical fa- 
stitution of America. 
ConsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 

OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwi k, Musical Director 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


CLARK’S $250 EXCURSION TO EUROPE 
by specially chartered steamer City of Rome, 8415 tons, with 
attractive $70 side trip to the Rhine, Germany, and Switzer- 


New England 








land; also $100 Italy extension. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, 





ew York. 





Unegeennd advantages. 





| Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York | 





Some men die early, others late. By put- 
ting their little moneys together, those who 
die early leave big money to their families, 
The basis is perfect equity in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girs garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Outy a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. ‘The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
359. Strapped Shirt Waist. 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol.34. Price, 25 cents. 
Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Fancy Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
Child’s Princesse Frock. I!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Women’s Spring Walking Costume. 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. 
50 cents. 
354. Raglan Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. 
Child’s Night Dress. -Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
Silk Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 
Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
Girl’s Cloak. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 
. Woman's Bolero Costume. [!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33- Price, 50 cts. 
. Child’s Simple Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
Woman's Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Woman's Strapped Bodice. llustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
358. 
357- 
356. 


355. 


Ilhus- 
] rice, 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 

353- 
352. 


351. 


345. Woman’s Silk Bodice. I\lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


Woman’s Visiting Gown. 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. 

Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 00. 

Studio Apron. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

Parisian Breakfast ue. Ilustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

Women’s Trianon Matinee.  [lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

336. Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. [)lustratedin Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

N. B.—A special tern may he obtained ef any costume Illus- 

trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 

or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 360 
and 361, om pages 233, 234, and 235. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Illustrated in 
Price, so cts. 


342. 


340. 
339. 
338. 


337- 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


8. R. R.—The ag, | possible furs to wear in dee 
mourning are fox, lynx, and Persian lamb, dyed 
black; in second mourning sables are worn, but 
gray furs are quite incorrect. 


A Suspscerser.—In answer to your question as 
to what a bride needs as a complete trousseau, 
it is only possible to give general rules, for so 
much depends on the means at your command 
and the future circumstances of your life. As a 
rule, a sufficient “ plenishing,” as old-fashioned 
people called it, includes a half-dozen table-cloths, 
with at least eight napkins to match each one, 
a good supply of centre-pieces, embroidered doi- 
lies, and tray-cloths; for each bed at least six 
sheets, pillow and bolster cases; and about a 
dozen towels for each member of the family. For 
her personal clothing a bride should, if possible, 
have a dozen of each kind of under-clothes, except, 
perhaps, in the case of flannel skirts; several 
dozen handkerchiefs of various kinds; bed jacket 
of more or less elaborate design, bath-robe, and 
teagown to wear when alone with her husband. 
An article on this subject is soon to appear in the 
BAZAR. 


K. M. J.—In each of the three new pattern- 
sheet supplements that have been issued since 
September last you will find patterns especially 
devised for girls of the age you describe. These 
cover a wide range, including jackets and full cos- 
tumes, for girls of thirteen and fourteen. Per- 
haps if you will examine the list of patterns pub- 
lished for women, you may find your little daugh- 
ter’s needs. met in the smaller sizes. For ex- 
ample, ready-made garments are purchased in 
sizes for fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen years, and 
in bust measurements 32, 34, and 36 respectively. 
Our little girls’ patterns for ten years are ar- 
ranged for bust measure thirty-one inches, which 
very frequently would be sufficiently large for a 
girl of fourteen. The diversity of designs offered 
in either the women’s or children’s garments 
would seem to make it an easy matter to select 
the size you describe; but, as you will see by the 
foregoing list of sizes, size 32 bust for women 
would be the right “ Misses ” size for girl of four- 
teen. Practically the only change necessary in a 
garment of this size would be a shortening of 
the sleeve, not a difficult task to any one who 

sesses our catalogue and has read the pages 
especially devoted to the lengthening and shorten- 
ing of patterns. If you will send us your ad- 
dress we shall be glad to forward you our Pat- 


| tern Catalogue, which contains a complete list 


of sizes, ete., and directions for enlarging and 
reducing same to meet special needs. 


F. A. N.—You could have a very smart little 
gown made of erépon—wool if you can afford it, 
if not, the cotton. Make it after design for 
débutante’s gown in Bazar 52, and choose white 
or some light color. Such a frock need not be at 
all expensive. 


Century.—The material is in style, and I 
should advise your using it at once. If you have 
not enough you can combine satin with it in 
order to get the desired length. 
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; Quality and Purity— Made in Cleanliness — 





BL Babbitt 
BestS0a 


No filling, no adulterations — just all soap— 
the extreme of real soap economy 




























‘Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 4900. 
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TOILET POWDER— CEX. EF A‘W, invento 
9. Rue de ia Paix. Paris.— Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the ¢ signature CH. FA | 

















Guerlain ~ +> 





The elegant and fashionable Most 
Parisian World uses: 
Eaux pe CoLocne: e e 
Hégémonienne, I mpériale. EK Ul ite 
ScENTs: XG S 
Voila pourquoi j’aimais Rosine, le Jardin de Mon Curé, 
Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. e 
Sapocett, special soap for the face: e a1 
Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powper for the face: 


Ladies in al) climates: Pink, Yellow, White. | Perfumery 


Catalogue post free on application 
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Emile Zola's 


NEW NOVEL 


“LABOR 


A Brilliant Study of Social Con- 
ditions of the Future, and the 
Problem of Capital and Labor 





It_ustrated sy LUCIUS HITCHCOCK 


Begins in the current 
number of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 




















HARPER'S 


COMMENTS ON THE “ BAZAR” 


Harper’s Bazar, the well-known weekly maga- 
zine for women, is most happy in its January | 
number. 

While one turned reluctantly away from Har- 
Per’s BAZAR in its old form, which seemed to 
fill every want in its particular field, one is more | 
than gratified to find it, in its new form, so much | 
more convenient in every way, and if anything | 
more satisfactory. 

While Mr. Alfred Harmsworth failed to win | 
the appreciation of the American public with his | 
tabloid edition of the New York World, the great | 
masses of women all over the country have dem- 
onstrated that they approve of the tabloid edi- 
tion of Harper’s Bazar, tabloid only in form, 
by the numerous letters of approval which the 
publishers have received from women all over 
the country.—Evening Times, Buffalo, New York. 





The special January number of Harper’s Ba- 
ZAR appears in a new and attractive cover, and 
should be in the hands of all the ladies, as it 
is replete with matter of the utmost interest to 
them.—Argus and Patriot, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. 





How exquisite are the illustrations and the 
“make-up” of Harper’s Bazar! You are set- 
ting a pace other periodicals will find it hard to 
follow.—A New Subscriber, Orange, New Jersey. 


| 





Thank you for conducting a periodical which 
does not think it necessary to descend to wo- 
men’s intelligence. The BAZAR is a compliment 
to American women.—Mrs. K. J. K., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 





We “old subscribers” feel very proud of the 
BaZzar’s success, and we are glad to say so, even 
though we did complain a bit at first over the 
change of form.—Old Friend, Galveston, Texas. 





I am glad to see that the Bazar can actually 
picture an old lady at last, and in possible 
clothes!—E. H. L., Pomona, Tennessee. 





I commenced to take the Bazar when we first 
went to housekeeping, thirty-three years ago. 
It has in all that time been a welcome weekly 
visitor. It seems a little difficult for me to be 
reconciled to the change, but the form is more 
convenient, and I think we will soon love the 
new better than the old.—Mrs. M. R. A., Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania. 





Every need of our domestic life is met by the 
new Bazar, and I am training my young baby 
according to dear Miss Wheeler’s splendid ar- 
ticles —I’. A. M., Trenton, New Jersey. 





I buy your Bazar regularly every Friday, and 
my mother took it as far back as I can remember. 
We could hardly keep house without it, and I rely 
_— your suggestions for my house and dress 
almost implicitly —N. 0. W., Auburn, New York 
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‘* We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’ 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with bed es ng Cough or Croup, The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, ay se Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and‘ other 
qouaaons diseases. Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- i 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York, ' 








If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car. 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, a 

Special through trains ah. 





Café. Meals a la carte. 
Sleeping aa Dining Cars leave New 
rs and Thursday, to connect directly with the “Sun 
Limit at New Orleans. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, app ly to Southern Pacific Co., 34 < Broadway, 

o.1 Battery ¥ 


"lace (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 
BRONCHIAL 


BROWNS roccs 


se de enpplon and, Do remy 


See oo 
in boxea— never sold In bulk. 


n¢ 
ork every Satur ay, 













“ moTEns ” . 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
baie = BEST Ree soy 
se for their chikt 
DURING THE TEET HING "PERIOD 


FOLKS 72 pounds » 


Sure. Send 4 cents for 
HALL CHEMICAL ©0., Dept. 168, 
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ELEANOR 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 











The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: 


““In ‘ Eleanor’ Mrs.«Ward bas given us a 
far more buman story than any she bas pro- 
duced since ber first large achievement of 
“Robert Elsmere,’ and including it.”’ 


NEW YORK TIMES’ 
REVIEW says: 
“We are glad to bave lived long enough for 
it, and we feel life to be the better worth living 
because there bas come into it a book so noble.’’ 


SATURDAY 





The WORLD’S WORK says: 


“Mrs. Ward’s best book, not only for its 
style, but because it deals with simple buman 
emotions. It is a story of love, jealousy, and 
envy, and finally of purifying affection.”’ 











“ Eleanor ” will beyond question prove the most suc- 
cessful of Mrs. Ward’s novels. It is a love-story of the 
most unusual sort, and its sales up to date have been 
enormous. 











ONE-VOLUME 
Frontispiece by Sterner $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER. SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 








| In 48 Volumes. 
| With Over 2000 Illustrations. 

























Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


eyo Bin classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $200. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as e subscriber to either 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you 
want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, stw yore cry 















HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Next Harper’s Bazar 


“The price of subscription to HARPER’S BAZAR would be a dividend-peying irivestment.” 
‘ Current Comment, Topeka, Kansas. 

















 aypreneny of HARPER'S BAZAR will find a splendid array of features in the next Number, to 


appear February 2. Among the most conspicuous articles scheduled for this edition is a special 
paper by John Alexander, the famous portrait-painter, on 


POSING AS A FINE ART 


This article, which Mr. Alexander has written especially for women, gives the BAZAR’S readers the 
benefit of an expert's opinion on posing and on the gentle art of being graceful. The reader who studies 
and digests Mr. Alexander's article should be a graceful woman if she follows his theories and advice. 


In the next BAZAR Mrs. Margaret Deland writes the fifth of her admirable 


STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


taking as her subject for this week the great Madame de Maintenon, one of the most interesting characters 
in French history. Mrs. Deland has never done better work than in these analyses, and their success has 
been so marked that already women’s clubs are taking them up for discussion and study. Mr. George T. 
Tobin has made a very effective page sketch of Madame de Maintenon to illustrate Mrs. Deland’s article. 


Another feature of the next BAZAR which will appeal with especial force to its readers is the short 


story entitled 
kab od THE DISSIMILARITY OF VANESSA 


by Marjory MacMurchy, in which the Real Little Girl is set forth with an insight and humor that will 
delight you. Vanessa is a live child. Her dissimilarity to other children manifests itself at her first party, 
where she undergoes various harrowing experiences which the author describes most happily. An attractive 
feature of this story is the illustrations by Mr. Peter Newell, done in that popular artist's happiest manner. 

These are interesting times, and each week certain men and women are brought forward into the strong 
light of public interest. Among those most prominent are Tesla, Marconi, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, and 
Miss Condit-Smith. Mr. Tesla, as we all know, is trying very hard to establish communication with Mars. 
Marconi, the inventor of wireless telegraphy, is watching his work with great attention. Both these men are 
interesting, and readers of the BAZAR will be glad to see their best and latest photographs. Miss Condit- 
Smith, the heroine of Peking, who went through that fearful siege with all an American woman's calmness and 
courage, comes into public notice now more happily through her marriage to Lieutenant Hooker. Her latest 
photograph will be shown in the next BAZAR, with those of the others mentioned. 

The BAZAR'S Fashions, always infinitely superior to those in any other publication, will be next 
week up to the splendid standard of this magazine. Especial attention will be given, as always, to fashions 
for children, and gowns and wraps suitable for elderly ladies. 


Professor Morse, whose articles on 


THE TRAINING OF BOYS 


are a strong feature of the BAZAR, will write this week on the subject of Tools. Professor Morse is a 
famous educator, and writes from the fulness of a lifetime of experience in the study of boys. 


Madame Blay, whose novel recipes have appealed to so many housewives during the past year, will 
furnish next week two pages of pss y 5 weg illustrated with photographs, which are particularly appropriate 
for midwinter luncheons and dinners. In Mrs. Welch's Club Department will be found items of much 
interest to the great army of women who follow her pages so carefully each week. Miss Marianna Wheeler 
(Superintendent of the N. Y. Babies’ Hospital), will answer, as usual, the questions of mothers. Especial 
attention will be given to questions of Art and Theatrical Notes. The editorials will deal with the questions 
of to-day as they affect women—and it should be mentioned in this connection that the interests of women 
as a body—working women as well as those in sheltered homes—are considered very carefully in HARPER'S 
BAZAR. No legislation affecting them is overlooked—no injury done them as a class is unobserved. 
The Cut Paper Patterns to appear next week will be exceedingly attractive. , 


Miss De Forest, whose letters from Paris have been so welcome to BAZAR readers for years 
past, will write next week of the gossip and fashion at the French capital. 


The fifth instalment of Margaret Horton Potter's great novel 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY 


now running serially in the BAZAR, is even more interesting than its predecessors, which is saying a great 
deal, No story published in recent years has attracted more prompt attention and appreciation than the tale 
by this brilliant young Western writer. 

The editions of the BAZAR are rapidly exhausted each week. The only way to be sure of getting a 
copy is to subscribe directly through the publisher or through your newsdealer. Or, if you are not a sub- 
scriber, order copies from your newsdealer in advance, that he may save the BAZAR for you. 





Ten Cents a Copy Ne Ne Four Dollars a Year 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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